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historic interest to the student of the war of American independ- 
ence, and to the descendants of the officers and soldiers who fought in 
that war, than the last cantonment of the main continental army on the 
Hudson river, at the northerly entrance to the Highlands near+New 
Windsor. : 

Upon the conclusion of the siege of Yorktown, Virginia, which ter- 
minated so gloriously to the allied armies of France and America by the 
capitulation of Lieutenant-General Lord Cornwallis and the British army 
and squadron, his Excellency General Washington, commander-in-chief, as 
he was officially designated, detached on October 29, 1781, the Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Virginia continental troops, under Major-General 
Arthur St. Clair, to the department of the south to report to Major-General 
Nathanael Greene, and at the same time directed Major-General Benjamin 
Lincoln to return northward with the remainder of the main continental 
army which had participated in the siege. The French auxiliary army 
meanwhile went into cantonment for the winter in Virginia, with head- 
quarters in Williamsburgh. Major-General William Heath was then com- 
manding the important post of West Point in the Highlands and its 
dependencies, and was soon reinforced by the return to his command from 
Virginia of the light infantry companies of the ten Massachusetts and five 
Connecticut continental regiments of infantry. The two New Jersey 
regular regiments were stationed for the winter near Morristown, New 
Jersey, and the two New York continental regiments of infantry were 
quartered at Pompton, New Jersey. The Rhode Island regiment took 
post in the barracks in Philadelphia, while the two New Hampshire regi- 
ments, which had been at West Point, went to the northward of Albany, 
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and were there joined by their light infantry companies from Virginia. 
The Canadian continental regiment of infantry under Colonel and Brevet- 
Brigadier-General Moses Hazen, went to Lancaster, Pennsylvania, while 
the 2d regiment (Col. John Lamb) of the continental corps of artillery, 
which had so distinguished itself in the siege operations, was stationed in 
Burlington, New JPBCY, 2 and vicinity, until ordered to New Windsor on 
July 31, 1782. 

General Washington went with his personal and general staff to Phila- 
delphia, remaining until March 23, 1782, when he set out for the army in 
the Highlands, and en route visited and inspected the 2d artillery on the 
27th at Burlington. On April 1st he arrived at Newburgh and established 
army headquarters in the Hasbrouck House. 

This house, yet standing in good preservation, was built in 1750 by Jona- 
than Hasbrouck, and repaired and enlarged in 1770. It is situated on a 
commanding plateau on the westerly side of the Hudson, at the southerly 
extremity of the then village of Newburgh, Orange county, and constructed 
in the fashion of old Dutch farmhouses of the period. 

From its front stoop, facing the river, a beautiful view is presented. 

On the south are to be seen West Point, Crow’s Nest mountain, Butter 
hill and the two Beacon mountains; on the south-west, Pollopel’s island 
at the northern entrance of the Highlands, which was used during the lat- 
ter part of the Revolutionary war as a military prison; on the east, the 
fertile and picturesque valleys of the Matteawan and Wappinger’s crecks, 
and the village of Fishkill Landing; on the north the Newburgh bay 
and present city of Newburgh, beyond which lies a broad champaign 
country. 

When General Washington made his headquarters at the Hasbrouck 
House, on April 1, 1782, the army was still scattered in its late winter 
quarters, and there were no troops nearer to that place than West Point 
except the “commander-in-chief’s guard.” This was a special infantry 
organization, which had formerly been commanded by Major Caleb Gibbs, 
and consisted of two lieutenants, a surgeon's mate, a drum major, four 
drummers and fifers, four sergeants, four corporals and fifty privates. It 
was on detached duty from the main continental army, and was stationed 
at army headquarters. The army was then expecting new uniform clothing 
in order to be able to take the field when the French army under Count 
de Rochambeau should arrive from Virginia. 

The condition of the troops in this respect is well illustrated by a note 
from the lieutenant-colonel of the 3d regiment Connecticut continental 
infantry, to his colonel, then on leave, dated March 16, 1782, in which he 
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SOUTH FROM NEWBURGH. 


said: “* * * you have six in your regiment belonging to Stamford, who 
are nearly as naked as when they came into the world. * * *” 

On another occasion, in the previous year, the colonel of this regiment 
sent one of the private soldiers for discharge to the major-general com- 
manding his division, in what he facetiously termed in the note sent by 
the hand of the patriot himself, his “ Sunday-go-to-meeting dress,” which 
would appear to have been very much like the so-called typical Georgia 
costume, a shirt collar and pair of spurs. 

While the army was still scattered in winter quarters, although spring 
was well advanced, Colonel Lewis Nicola, of the continental invalid regi- 
ment, wrote to General Washington, giving his opinions on the subject 
of the form of government most suitable for the United States, and received 
a reply which has inconsiderately been given by several historical writers 
a prominence, under the specious titles of “ Washington refusing a crown,” 
and “ Washington refusing a dictatorship,” which the facts do not support 
nor the circumstances warrant. Practically this officer, so-called, had pre- 
viously had about as much to do with the continental army, as a civilian 
clerk in the office of the board of war in Philadelphia would have had, 
and he was a stranger in experience to the campaigns, marches, battles 
and sufferings of that incomparably patriotic little army to which the 
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United States owe such a permanent debt of gratitude. His services dur- 
ing the war, such as they were, had kept him at a distance from the army, 
of which he could in no sense be considered a representative. Appointed 
on April 20, 1776,a barrack-master in Philadelphia, he was, December 2, 
1776, appointed by the Pennsylvania council of safety, town major of Phila- 
delphia, and instructed to form a home guard for patrol and guard duty, 
of such citizens as were physically incapacitated for militia field service. 
This easy local office, more civil than military, enabled him to reside in 
Philadelphia, and he continued to fill it, except during the British occupa- 
tion, until discharged from the service of the state, with its thanks, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1782. Meanwhile Congress had appointed him colonel of the 
invalid continental regiment, June 23, 1777, but as its companies of 
wounded and disabled soldiers, after being organized by transfers, were 
always on detached service at different stations, the colonelcy was practi- 
cally a sinecure, and he continued also in the service of the state as town 
major and presumably was also paid by the state for such services. In 
May, 1782, he seems to have visited West Point, where some invalid com- 
panies were stationed. He probably also went to Newburgh, for he was 
detailed on a board of officers, May 12, 1782, for temporary duty, for the 
purpose of determining the order of rank of the subalterns in the Connec- 
ticut line. 

In his private letter to General Washington, after remarking upon the 
repeated failures of Congress to keep its promises to the army, and point- 
ing out the miserable inefficiency of the confederated form of government, 
without executive force, which was then sinking the country into the 
deepest bankruptcy, he concluded that America could never prosper or 
become a nation under such a form, or acquire the capacity of securing 
the rights, freedom and property of individuals. He considered, he said, 
the English government the most successful experiment that’ had, up to 
that time, been tried, and had little doubt that when the benefits of a 
mixed government were pointed out and duly considered, such would 
readily be adopted. The clause in his letter which has given rise to the 
absurd statement of the tender of a crown was as follows: 

‘‘Some people have so connected the ideas of tyranny and monarchy 
as to find it very difficult to separate them. It may therefore be requisite 
to give the head of such a constitution as I propose some title apparently 
more moderate ; but if all other things were once adjusted, I believe strong 
arguments might be produced for admitting the title of king, which I con- 
ceive would be attended with some material advantages.” 

General Washington’s reply was dated from army headquarters, 
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Newburgh, May 22, 1782, and reprobated in the strongest terms the infer- 
ences to be gathered from Colonel Nicola’s communication—one of which 
was that the commander-in-chief was the proper person to conduct and 
direct in the smoother paths of peace. Nicola appears to have returned 
to Philadelphia, as the reply was sent to him there. The continental Con- 
gress was then almost at the last gasp of inefficiency, and was seeking 
to avoid those just obligations to the continental officers and soldiers 
which the commander-in-chief was striving to secure. Had it become 
known that he was discussing with his subordinates the question of the 
necessity of a change of government, his influence would have been for- 
ever irretrievably impaired. 

No one appreciated more than he that there existed a necessity for a 
stronger government, of which his public communications give ample evi- 
dence. At the same time it must be declared, as founded on fact, that 
nowhere in the country did the flame of patriotism and love of country 
burn as brightly as in the camp of the continental army. The independ- 
ence of the United States had been secured by its exertions, despite the 
Congress and despite the state legislatures. The continental officers and 
soldiers had starved at Valley Forge, at Morristown, and at West Point, 
and had endured privations in the cause of their country which would have 
disintegrated and disbanded any other army. In their marches in inclement 
seasons their route had been traced by the bloody marks of their shoeless 
feet. In action they had stood up like men, and in many contests had 
shown that the boasted bayonet for close contact was no longer the exclu- 
sive weapon of the British soldier. There never has been a shadow of 
evidence that these gallant soldiers of the republic concerted or even for 
an instant harbored the idea of giving to the commander-in-chief of the 
army a crown or a dictatorship, and a careful examination of many jour- 
nals and letters from camp fail to show, on their part, anything but the 
most exalted sentiments of devotion to their country. 

The Tories who had adhered to the crown, and those who envied the 
hard-earned fame of the continental officers and soldiers of the Revolution, 
and were unwilling to be taxed in order to discharge the promised half- 
pay for life and bounties and pensions, eagerly sought for anything that 
would detract from that fame and show them in the light of mere merce- 
naries, devoid of patriotism. Colonel Nicola’s letter, although but the 
expression, in temperate language, of an abstract individual opinion as to 
the best form of government for “ securing the rights, freedom and property 
of individuals,” has been tortured into a deep-laid conspiracy on the part 
of the entire army—and even as late as at a great public official centennial 
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celebration in the month of October, 1883, and also in a respectable peri- 
odical publication for the same month, the slander was repeated, and in the 
last-named instance with many 
fictitious embellishments, includ- 
ing a pictorial illustration, by a 
well-known engraver, of what 
never took place. 

It is to be hoped that the slan- 
der or libel will never again be 
uttered by any one who ought to 
know better. 

On May 24, 1782, the Rhode 
Island regiment was ordered from 
Philadelphia to the Highlands of 
the Hudson, and on August 21st 
the corps of light infantry was re- 
assembled into two regiments and 
a battalion, and field-officers as- 
signed thereto, and was sent to 
encamp on the high ground in 
front of Peekskill. The two reg- 
iments were respectively com- 
manded for the campaign by Col- 
onels Henry Jackson, of Massa- MAJOR JOHN SINGER DEXTER. 
chusetts, and Samuel Blatchley 
Webb, of Connecticut, and the separate battalion, comprising the four 
light infantry companies of the New York and New Jersey line, was 
under Major Jonathan Forman, of New Jersey. One of the field-officers 
in the first of these regiments was Major John Singer Dexter, of the Ist 
regiment Rhode Island continental infantry, who had long been an assist- 
ant adjutant-general with General Washington, until promoted to his ma- 
jority. On August 29 the army was divided into two wings, each of which 
had two divisions, and each division had two brigades. Major-General 
Horatio Gates, who had just reported for duty, was assigned to the com- 
mand of the right wing. ‘ 

This officer, since the disastrous battle of Camden, had been in enforced 
retirement at his farm in Virginia, awaiting a court of inquiry. He came 
to Philadelphia during the summer of 1782, and the commander-in-chief 
having heard of it, magnanimously wrote to Major-General Lincoln, then 
Secretary of War, expressing a willingness to give him a command. Con- 
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gress, April 14, 1782, repealed its former resolution for a court of inquiry, 
and ordered Major-General Gates to such command as the commander-in- 
chief should direct. 

On August 31, the main continental army, excepting a small garrison 
left at West Point, to the number of six thousand men, moved down by 
land and water to Verplanck’s Point, and went into camp within fourteen 
miles of the French auxiliary army, in a beautiful and picturesque situa- 
tion. The Prince de Broglie visited the American camp frequently at this 
place, as did the other French officers. In the journal which he kept, he 
says the American soldiers were decently uniformed, well armed and 
properly equipped, and all were good-looking, robust and well chosen, and 
very attentive to duty. , 

In a letter written by General Washington at this time to Major-General 
Lincoln (October 2), he vividly pictured the distressed condition to which 
the continental officers had been reduced by the failure of Congress for a 
very long time to pay them, to the total want of money or the means of 
existing from one day to another, the heavy debts they had already incur- 
red, the loss of credit, the distress of their families at home, and the pros- 
pect of poverty and misery before them. 

“Tt is vain, sir,” said he, “ to suppose, that military men will*acquiesce 
contentedly with bare rations, when those in the civil walk of life, unac- 
quainted with half the hardships they endure, are regularly paid the 
emoluments of office. While the human mind is influenced by the same 
passions and inclinations, this cannot be. A military man has the same 
turn for sociability as a person in civil life. He conceives himself equally 
called upon to live up to his rank, and his pride is hurt when circumstances 
restrain him. Only conceive, then, the mortification they must suffer (even 
general officers), when they cannot invite a French officer, a visiting 
friend, or a traveling acquaintance, to a better repast than bad whiskey 
(and not always that) and a bit of beef without vegetables will afford 
them.” 

On October 22, 1782, the French auxiliary army broke camp and 
marched for Providence, and then to Boston, where it embarked, except 
Lauzun’s legion, which was stationed in Delaware. 

At reveille on the morning of October 26 the main continental army 
struck its tents at Verplanck’s Point, and marched in a rainstorm for Gar- 
risons. On the next day it crossed the Hudson to West Point and passing 
through that post continued its march over Butter Hill, having to pass the 
night on the northern descent in the open field. On the following morn- 
ing the troops again set out and at about half-past ten o’clock, A.M., reached 
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the ground west of the village of New Windsor on the Hudson, in the 


present town of that name on which they were to build their huts and 


go into winter quarters. This 
proved to be the last canton- 
ment of the “ main continental 
army,” as it was officially desig- 
nated. 
\\ Army headquarters returned 
| to the -Hasbrouck House in 
4 Y/ Newburgh. 
Yi,’ The second Massachusetts 
4 continental brigade, under Col- 
onel William Shepard, 4th regi- 
ment Massachusetts continen- 
tal infantry, was the nearest 


CL camp to army headquarters, 
/) and was stationed directly west of New Wind- 


iy ‘/ sor village and south of Snake Hill, and about 


THE TOWN OF NEW WINDSOR, 
1873. 


three miles by the road to the southwest from 
army headquarters. 

Its veteran commander, Colonel Shepard, 
of Westfield, Massachusetts, had served 
against the French and Indians in 1756-1763 
as a private, lieutenant, and captain, and was 
in the actions at Fort William Henry and 
Crown Point. In May, 1775, he was appointed 
lieutenant-colonel in Colonel Timothy Daniel- 
son’s regiment of Massachusetts infantry, and 
on May 4, 1776, was promoted to a colonelcy. 
He had served at the siege of Boston ; evacua- 
tion of Long Island; was wounded by a mus- 
ket ball through the neck in the affair at 
Throg’s Neck, New York, October 18, 1776; 
was afterward in the battles of Stillwater and 
Saratoga, and subsequently at Valley Forge, 
and commanded a brigade in the battle of 
Monmouth. It is proper to add that his sub- 
sequent career in civil life, as a general officer 
of militia in Shay’s rebellion, and as member 


of the executive council of Massachusetts, and representative in Con- 
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gress from 1797-1803, was as creditable as his previous career had been 
honorable. 

The official map for army headquarters, prepared by Simeon De Witt, 
A. B., geographer United States army (topographical engineer), and subse- 
quently chancellor of the 
University of the State of 
New York, shows conclu- 
sively that none of the 
continental army was can- 
toned near Newburgh, but 
on the contrary was can- 
toned west of New Wind- 
sor, a village about two 
miles to the south of 
Newbuigh by the road. 

The article, therefore, 
in a very recent and 
prominent periodical, en- 
titled, “Last days of 
Washington’s Army at 
Newburgh” was as mis- 
leading in this respect, as 
when it describes Wash- 
ington summoning to 
headquarters, in March, 
1783, his most “ trusted 
officers’ to consult. 

A minute and circumstantial account is given by this agreeable historian 
of the kind of day it was and what Washington was doing “ when the 
generals one after another rode up and dismounted at the door. Wayne, 
Putnam and Sullivan entered one after another, Steuben rode up from over 
the river, and Knox and Greene from New Windsor, and others” * * * 

Asa matter of fact, Brigadier-General Anthony Wayne, of Pennsylvania, 
was then with Major-General Nathanael Greene, of Rhode Island, in South 
Carolina. Major-General John Sullivan had resigned on account of ill 
health, November 30, 1779, and was then attorney-general of New Hamp- 
shire. Major-General Israel Putnam, of Connecticut, had been stricken 
with paralysis while in Hartford, Connecticut, December, 1779, and-had 
since been at his home in that state, although still on the rolls of the 
army. The context and its accompanying engraving of the imaginary 





THE CAMPING GROUND OF THE ARMY. 
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council would seem to show that he was the historic general officer intended 
to be mentioned, rather than Colonel Rufus Putnam, of the 5th Massachu- 
setts continental infantry, who had then only been promoted to a brigadier 
two months before the assembling of the council so graphically described 
from the writer’s imagination. 

Thus is history often made. On December 5, 1782, Marquis de Chas- 
tellux visited headquarters, and has described his visit in his “ Voyage dans 
Amérique septentrionale dans les années 1780-2,” as follows: 


“The Headquarters of Newburgh consist of a single house, neither vast nor commo- 
dious, which is built in the Dutch fashion. 

“The largest room in it (which was the proprietor’s parlor for his family, and which 
General Washington has converted into his dining room) is in truth tolerably spacious,. 
but it has seven doors and only one window. 

“The chimney, or rather the chimney-back, is against the wall, «2 that there is, in fact, 
but one vent for the smoke, and the fire is in the room itself. I found the company assem- 
bled in a small room which served by way of parlor. 

“At nine supper was served, and when the hour of bedtime came I found that the 
chamber to which the General conducted me was the very parlor I speak of, wherein he 
had-made them place acamp bed. We assembled at breakfast the next morning at ten, 
during which interval my bed was folded up, and my chamber became the sitting room for 
the whole afternoon. * * * 

“On the 7th I took leave of General Washington, nor is it difficult to imagine the pain 
this separation gave me; but I have too much pleasure in recollecting the real tenderness 
with which it affected him, not to take a pride in mentioning it. 

“Colonel Tilghman got on horseback to show me, in the road, the barracks that serve 
as winter quarters for the American Army, which were not quite finished, though the 
season was already far advanced, and the cold very severe. They are spacious, healthy, 
and well built, and consist in a row of log houses containing two chambers, each inhabited 
by eight soldiers when complete, which makes commonly from five to six effectives; a 
second range of barracks is destined for the noncommissioned officers. These barracks 
are placed in the middle of the woods, on the slope of the hills, and within reach of water ; 
as the great object is a healthy and convenient situation, the army are on several lines, not 
exactly parallel with each other. But it will appear singular in Europe that these barracks 
should be built without a bit of iron, not even nails, which would render the work tedious. 
and difficult, were not the Americans very expert in putting wood together.” 


Maréchal de Camp Francois Jean de Beauvoir, Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, LL.D., Knight of St. Lazare and Chevalier of the Royal and Mili- 
tary Order of St. Louis, was born in Paris in 1734, and was related to the 
Marquis de Lafayette. He entered the French army in 1747, and became 
colonel of the regiment de la Marche, infantry, in 1759, and then of the 
regiment of Guyenne, infantry; and on January 22, 1769, was promoted 
to be brigadier-general of infantry, and on March 1, 1780, to be Maréchal 
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de Camp, and had served through the war in Germany, 1754-1763. Inthe 
auxiliary army he acted as major-general, and for his services at York- 
town was appointed by Louis XVI., on December 5, 1781, Governor of 
Longuy, on the Belgian frontier, and was also assigned to duty in the 
inspectorate of the French army. He was not only distinguished in the 
military profession, but as an author, having achieved a European reputa- 
tion in 1772 by the publication of his “‘ De la Félicité Publique,’’ and 
became, in consequence, a member of the French Academy and of the 
American Philosophical Society, and of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, 

He and General Washington, from their first meeting at Weathersfield, 
Connecticut, May 21, 1781, after the arrival of the French army, appear to 
have found so much in each to interest the other as to have become the 
closest friends. After he departed from Newburgh for Annapolis, whence 
he sailed with M. le Comte de Rochambeau on January 11, 1783, General 
Washington wrote to him on December 14, 1782, and in the course of his 
letter said: 


“Our good friend, the Marquis de Lafayette, prepared me, long before I had the 
honor to see you, for those impressions of esteem, which opportunjties and your own 
benevolent mind have since improved into a deep and lasting friendship ; a friendship, 
which neither time nor distance can eradicate. I can truly say, that never in my life have 
I parted with a man, to whom my soul clove more sincerely than it did to you.” 


They continued to correspond with each other, and in April, 1788, the 
Marquis announced his marriage. This seems to have surprised the staid 
Father of his Country into an extravagance of pleasantry very unusual to 
him. In the course of his reply, from Mount Vernon, he said : 


‘Well, my dear Marquis, I can hardly refrain from smiling to find you are caught at 
last. I saw, by the eulogium you often made on the happiness of domestic life in America, 
that you had swallowed the bait, and that you would as surely be taken, one day or 
another, as that you were a philosopher and a soldier. So your day has at length come! 
I am glad of it, with all my heart and soul. 

“Tt is quite good enough for you. 

“‘ Now you are well served fer coming to fight in favor of the American rebels, all the 
way across the Atlantic ocean, by catching that terrible contagion, domestic felicity, 
which, like the small-pox or the plague, a man can have only once in his life, because it 
commonly lasts him (at least with us in America ; I know not how you manage these 
matters in France), for his whole lieftime. * * *” 


A few months later, on October 28, 1788, the Marquis died in Paris, 
and his country was deprived of services which might have avoided the 
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horrors of the Reign of Terror and prevented. his wife and infant son from 
being reduced to poverty. , ? 

On the very day (December 7, 1782) that he left army headquarters at 
Newburgh, there arrived Lieutenant-General M. le Comte de Rochambeau, 
Knight Grand Cross of St. Louis, who had taken leave of his army then 
en route to embark. The limits of this article do not permit that reference 
to the services of this accomplished veteran general officer which is his due. 
His every public act, like those of his chief in America, was regulated by 
good judgment, decision, discretion, and rectitude of intention, and his se- 
lection for the command which he exercised was one of the happiest strokes 
of fortune for the causeof America. After his return to his native country 
he received the decoration of the Saint-Esprit, and on December 28, 1791, 
was promoted to be a Maréchal de France. He survived the Reign of 
Terror, and on the institution of the Legion of Honor, was by Bonaparte 
made a grand officer. No betterindexas to his character can be found than 
in the reply he sent to Lafayette from his headquarters, Newport, Rhode 
Island, August 27, 1780. The enthusiastic young “ American” major- 
general had written urging that something ought to be done, although, as 
a matter of fact, the French squadron under the Chevalier de Ternay was 
then blockaded in Newport harbor by a superior naval force. 

Rochambeau began his letter as follows : 


“ Permit an aged father, my dear Marquis, to reply to you as he would to a son whom 
he tenderly loves and esteems. * * * * * * It is always right, my dear Marquis, 
to believe that Frenchimen are invincible; but I, after an experience of forty years, am 
going to confide a great secret to you ; there are no men more easily beaten when they 
have lost confidence in their chiefs, and they lose it instantly when their lives have been 
compromised, owing to any private or personal ambition. 

“If Ihave been so fortunate as to have retained their confidence until the present 
moment, I may declare, upon the most scrupulous examination of my own conscience, 
that I owe it entirely to this fact, that, of about fifteen thousand men who have been killed 
or wounded under my command, of various ranks, and in the most bloody actions, I have 
not to reproach myself with having caused the death of a single man for my own personal 
advantage, -* * * '*” 


Lafayette was but one of a number of enthusiastic and gallant young 
officers from the higher nobility of France, who hastened, when oppor- 
tunity presented, to serve in the cause of American independence, and while 
Washington’s headquarters were in New Windsor, between December 8, 
1780, and June 26, 1781, several visited him, and all, from the veteran gen- 
eral officers down, in their subsequent utterances and communications ex- 
pressed the most perfect respect and exalted esteem for that great man. 
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Among these were Count de Custine and the Duke de Lauzun, friends to 
constitutional liberty, who became generals-in-chief, and were guillotined 
in Paris in the reign of terror. The Marquis, afterward Duke de Laval- 
Montmorency, was another of these distinguished visitors. He became a 
lieutenant-general and peer of France and premier baron chrétien of the 
French nobility. The Count, afterward Duke de Damas D’Antigny, and 
Count de St. Maime, also visited headquarters—who became lieutenant- 
generals and peers of France. 

The winter of 1782-3 opened gloomily for the American army. The 
hard labor necessary to cut down the forest and build their huts ruined 
their uniforms, and there was no compensation either in the way of pay or 
regular and full rations and supplies of new clothing. The preliminaries of 
peace had been settled, and yet that to which they had looked forward so 
long with joy was not comforting, since they were ruined in their worldly 
affairs and did not know how even to reach their homes. 

At this juncture a representation of officers was officially called upon to 
assemble and prepare a statement to be submitted through a committee 
approved by the commander-in-chief to Congress. 

The “ instructions ” of the officers of the 3d regiment Connecticut con- 
tinental infantry to their colonel, whom they had requested to represent 
them, were dated West Point, November 22d, 1782, and were a type of the 
others. After alluding “ to the almost intolerable grievances through which 
the citizens of America in the field have struggled, and under which they 
now groan,” they declared their wish that their conduct “on this occasion 
may not be marked with an intemperate zeal, and as the army has exhib- 
ited to the world the most astonishing spectacle of persevering patriotism 
and virtue in distress, we wish not at this late period, when our troubles 
appear to be verging to a happy termination, to cast shade upon that fame 
which we hold equally dear with our lives.” 

General Washington sent a sub-committee to Congress, then sitting in 
Philadelphia, but nothing’ practical was accomplished. Meanwhile the 
Reverend Mr. Israel Evans, chaplain of the New Hampshire continental 
brigade, suggested the erection of a “ public building,” primarily for divine 
service and meetings, and on Christmas day the commander-in-chief, in 
general orders, approved the scheme. The matter was put in charge of 
Major-General Gates, and all the regiments were called upon for their quota 
of laborers and materials. On February 15, 1783, General Washington is- 
sued general orders on the subject, in which he said: “ The new building 
being so far finished as to admit the troops to attend public worship 
therein, after to-morrow it is directed that divine service should be per- 
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formed there every Sunday by the several chaplains of the Mew Windsor 
cantonment, in rotation. * * *” Levees were also daily held there at noon 


from April 15, 1783, until 
discontinued by Genera! 
Washington, June 11, 
1783. 

This structure was on 
the height of land near 
and south of Snake Hill, 
on the farm of Jabez At- 
wood, deceased, in the 
town of New Windsor, 
“’ and was called the tem- 
ple or new building or pub- 
lic building.* 

Before it was ready 
for occupancy the army 
was (on January I, 1783) 
reduced by incorporation under the resolves of Congress so that the regi- 
ments each had 500 rank and file, and all surplus soldiers of a state line 
were formed into extra companies or a battalion, and supernumerary junior 
officers sent to their homes on what may be termed “ waiting orders.” The 
lines of New Hampshire, Rhode Island, New York and New Jersey were not 
then interfered with. That of Massachusetts was reduced to eight regi- 
ments by incorporation from the oth and 1oth, and the regimental com- 
manders were respectively Colonel Joseph Vose, Ist; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant Ebenezer Sproat, 2d ; Colonel John Greaton, 3d; Colonel Wm. 
Shepard, 4th; Colonel Rufus Putnam, 5th; Colonel Henry Jackson, 6th, 
Colonel Benjamin Tupper, 7th, and Colonel Michael Jackson, 8th. The 
Connecticut continental line was reduced from five to three regiments of 
infantry, respectively under Colonels Zebulon Butler, 1st ; Heman Swift, 2d; 
and Samuel B. Webb, ‘3d. 





THE SOLDIERS’ TEMPLE. 


* The Masonic fraternity appear to have had an army lodge which often met here. When the 
cantonment was broken up and the troops marched to West Point, the lodge held meetings there. 
On June 20, 1784, the last of the garrison except one company of artillery (formerly Alexander 
Hamilton’s) was honorably discharged. 

In the following year, this company (now Light Battery F 4th U. S. Artillery), under Captain 
and Brevet-Major John Doughty, marched to the territory north-west of the Ohio, and the lodge, 
it is understood, went with them and became the basis of the first lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons in the State of Ohio. 
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just claims of the officers. This gave rise to the celebrated N 
dresses, or letters, of which two were issued anonymously, and 





great power and ability. The first appeared March 10, 1783, and called 
for a meeting in the “ public building,” on the following Tuesday. The 


writer urged with great force that faith had its limits as well as 


to be tame and unprovoked under injuries was worse than weakness. He 
advised that the officers carry their appeal from the justice to the fears of 
government, change the milk and water style of their last memorial, and 
assume a bolder tone, decent but lively, spirited and determined. In burn- 
ing words he portrayed what would probably be the consequence if they 
did not redress themselves, and that they would carry with them “ the jest 
of Tories and the scorn of Whigs; the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity 


of the world.” 
General Washington, in general orders of March 11, 1783, 


the first address and appointed a meeting of the general and field officers, 


and one from each company, at the new building on the followi 


to hear the report of the committee from Congress, the senior general 
officer to preside. Immediately the second address appeared, intimating 


that the commander-in-chief approved his arguments and recom 
On March 15, 1783, the meeting was held with Major-General 


chair, and General Washington read a paper he had prepared. On his 
withdrawal from the assemblage, several very significant resolutions were 
passed fully in accord with his ideas. It was voted unanimously that 
at the commencement of the war those present had engaged in the service 
of their country from the purest love and attachment to the rights and 
liberties of human nature, which motives still existed in the highest degree, 


and that no circumstance of distress or danger should induc 





to collect the officers together in a manner totally subversive 
pline and good order.” 
Voi. X.—No. 5.—26 





In February, 1783, the committee of general and field officers, having 
consulted with the proper committee of Congress, made a report, show- 
ing that as yet Congress had practically done nothing as to commutation 
of half-pay for life or otherwise, although still considering it and the other 


which might tend to sully the reputation and glory which had been ac- 
quired “at the price of blood and eight years’ faithful service unshaken.”’ 
Confidence was expressed in the justice of Congress and the coun- 
try, and it was declared unanimously “that the officers of the American 
army view with abhorrence and reject with disdain the infamous propo- 
sitions contained in a late anonymous address to the officers of the army, 
and resent with indignation the secret attempts of some unknown persons 
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The author of the addresses, Major John Armstrong, aide-de-camp to 
Major-General Gates, was a brilliant and talented young officer of twenty- 
five, born in Carlisle, Pennsylvania, November 25, 1758. The purpose of 
the letters, to arouse Congress and the country to do justice to the desti- 
tute army, about to be disbanded, might have been perverted seriously, and 
resulted in irreparable mischief but for the prudence of Washington. It 
was not known positively for many years who was the author of the anony- 
mous addresses. Washington was made acquainted with the fact toward 
the close of his second administration, and on the 23d February, 1797, 
wrote a noteto Major Armstrong stating that at the time he did not regard 
him as the author of the addresses, but that he had since had sufficient 
reason for believing that the object of the author “ was just, honorable and 
friendly to the country.” Later in life Armstrong was appointed secretary 
of the state of Pennsylvania, and in 1787 was elected a member of the old 
Congress. Inthe autumn of the same year, Congress appointed him one 
of thethree judges for the Western Territory, which he declined, as well as 
all other public offices, until 1800, when he was elected United States senator 
by an almost unanimous vote of both houses of the legislature. In 1802 he 
resigned, and the following year was appointed by President Jefferson minis- 
ter to France, which post, at a most critical period in our country’s history, 
he filied with distinguished ability for six years, discharging at the same time 
the duties ofa separate’ mission to Spain with which he was charged. When 
the second war with Great Britain was declared he became a brigadier-general 
and then secretary of war under President Madison. In conducting the war 
on the northern frontier without opportunity for direct and immediate 
consultation with the president in Washington, the country very naturally 
and with some degree of reason held him accountable for the failures of 
the campaign of 1813, as also for the neglect to foresee and prevent the de- 
struction of the national capitol in 1814.* k 

While the continental army was waiting in its cahtonments near New 
Windsor for news of the definitive peace, drills and all the duties of camp 
were performed with an exactitude and precision not surpassed by the vet- 
eran soldiers of Frederick the Great. Frequent inspections were also made 
by Inspector-General Baron de Steuben, at which the commander-in-chief 
attended. On March 28, 1783, the commander-in-chief received information 
semi-officially of the signing of the treaty of peace, and immediately com- 


{* John Armstrong married Alida Livingston, sister of the chancellor ; their daughter Margaret 
became the wife of William B. Astor, whose eldest son, John Jacob Astor, married the daughter 
of Thomas S. Gibbes ; their only son, William Waldorf Astor, is now present United States minis- 
ter to Italy.—EpiTor.] 
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municated it to the army in general orders. This information. had been 
sent by Vice-Admiral Count d’Estaing, in the cutter 7rzumph, under M. le 
Chevalier, afterward Marquis du Quesne, from Cadiz, where he was com- 
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MAJOR JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
[Engraved for the Magazine from a painting by Yohn Wesley Yarvis, through the courtesy of 


Mrs. Fohn Yacob Astor.| 
manding the combined fleets of France and Spain. The Marquis du 
Quesne subsequently became a member of the Order of the Cincinnati, and 
also a rear-admiral in the French navy. On his decease his eldest son 
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succeeded him in due course in the Cincinnati, and, on the latter’s decease 
the present marquis became a member in the Rhode Island branch in suc- 
cession to his father and grandfather. 

On April 18, 1783, General Washington ordered a cessation of hostilities 
to be proclaimed on the following day (anniversary of “ Lexington ”) at 
noon, and an extra ration of liquor to be issued to every soldier “ to drink 
perpetual peace, independence and happiness to the United States of Amer- 
‘ica.” On April 19, at noon, the proclamation of Congress for a cessation 
of hostilities was proclaimed at the door of the new public building, and 
three cheers given. Brigade chaplain the Rev. John Gano, of the New 
York brigade, then made a prayer, and an anthem, Billing’s “ /ndependence” 
was sung accompanied by instrumental music. On the same day, the 
commander-in-chief directed each regiment to prepare its quota of timber 
for the erection of a frame for an illumination, under the superintendence 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Jean Baptiste de Gouvion, of the United States 
corps of engineers. This accomplished officer was then a captain in the 
French engineers, and subsequently rose to be Maréchal de Camp, and was 
killed--by a cannon ball in the affair of Grisnelle, June 11, 1792, while 
serving with Lafayette. 

On the very day of this celebration of peace, 19th April, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Francis Barber, commandant of the 2d regiment New Jersey con- 
tinental infantry, was killed by the falling of a tree while riding along the 
edge of a wood. He was a graduate of the College of New Jersey, of the 
class of 1767, and when the Revolution began was pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Elizabethtown, New Jersey, but entered the military 
service of his country, and served at Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, and Monmouth, where hé was wounded, and in Sullivan’s expe- 
dition against the Six Nations, where he was again wounded at Newtown. 

In the prospect of an early disbandment, Major-General William 
Heath, in general orders dated May 3, 1783, directed the field and com- 
missioned officers of the Massachusetts continental line to meet at the new 
“public building,” to elect one of their number to meet the general officers 
and such delegates as may be chosen by the other lines, on a future desig- 
nated day, at the same place, “for the purpose of considering the expediency 
of the officers of the army forming themselves into a military society.” 
The eldest officer of the Massachusetts line present was directed to 
“preside and report.” Thus, in an official way, was eventua'ly instituted 
the Order of the Cincinnati, which became illustrious from the character 
and reputation of its members, and the elevated, patriotic and honorable 
objects of its creation. 
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With General Washington for its first President-General, and with his 
most Christian Majesty, Louis XVI., as its direct patron in France, it sur- 
vived the attacks of calumny and envy, and to-day is the sole organization 
in the United States which has unceasingly continued, on Independence 
Day, to officially commemorate the founding of the republic as a sovereign 
nation. 

On June 2, 1783, General Washington promulgated, in general orders, 
the resolution of Congress to give furloughs to all soldiers enlisted “ for the 
war,” and leaves of absence to a proportionate number of officers, the sol- 
diers to take their arms and accoutrements with them. The regiment of 
Rhode Island, which at this time was at Saratoga barracks (Schuylerville), 
on the Hudson, vice the New Hampshire line, which had returned to the 
cantonment, was thus reduced to a smaller command, which was continued 
there under Captain and Brevet-Major William Allen, until December 
25, 1783. On June 5, 1783, the Maryland battalion, under Major Thomas 

_ Lansdale, marched from the New Windsor cantonment for their own state, 
there to be furloughed. On June 6, the two New Jersey regiments marched 
to Elizabethtown, where they were furloughed, and the soldiers “for the 
war” of the 1st New Hampshire regiment continental infantry, and the 
2d New Hampshire continental battalion also marched for their homes, 
under a proportionate number of officers. The men entitled ‘to furlough 
in the four invalid companies and company of sappers and miners at West 
Point, were also furloughed. On June 7, the commander-in-chief’s guard 
was broken up, and their places filled by a detail of thirty-eight men from 
the Massachusetts line. On this day the two infantry regiments of the 
New York continental line were furloughed at the cantonment near New 
Windsor. 

These were the only troops who did not march off the ground in regular 
military array, and consequently some went to their homes across country, 
while others sought water transportation from the villages of New Wind- 
sor or Newburgh. 

It is this solitary fact which has led some historians to suppose there 
was a disbandment in Newburgh, particularly on account of the pathetic 
story narrated by Major William North, aide-de-camp to Baron de Steuben, 
of Lieut.-Colonel Robert Cochran, 2d regiment New York continental 
infantry, whose home was near Crown Point, having his wife and daughters 
in the garret of a wretched tavern (probably in New Windsor rather than 
in Newburgh), and not a cent of pay in his pocket, and no means of going 
home until relieved by the kind-hearted baron. 

On the 12th of June, 1783, the “war” men of the Massachusetts line 
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were furloughed, and marched from the cantonment near New Windsor, 
and the remaining men of that line who had enlisted for three years, and 
also those of New Hampshire, were respectively incorporated on the fol- 
lowing day. On June 13, the furlough men of the Connecticut line 
marched from the cantonment to their state. The 2d regiment conti- 
nental light dragoons, under Colonel Elisha Sheldon, which had been 
raised in Connecticut, and was stationed on out-post and patrol duty in 
Westchester county in the “ Neutral Ground” and contiguous to the Sound, 
for the purpose of interrupting as much as possible on that side the trade 
with New York, was also furloughed on June 13, and marched to Con- 
necticut. The provost troop of light dragoons, under Captain Bartholomew 
Von Heer, which had been raised in Pennsylvania, was also furloughed on 
this day at the cantonment, and marched back to their state. The Cana- 
dian regiment of continental infantry, theneat Bergen, Newark, and Eliza- 
bethtown, was also reduced, and disappeared from the muster-rolls. On 
June 17, the 2d and 3d regiments continental corps of artillery, at West 
Point, were reduced in like manner to a battalion of each. All the artif- 
icers but two had already been discharged in April. 

After the orderly military departure from the cantonment near New 
Windsor, there remained of the main continental army in the infantry arm 
as follows, viz., four regiments of. Massachusetts, respectively under Colonel 
Joseph Vose, Ist; Lieut.-Col. Comdt. Ebenezer Sproat, 2d; Colonel 
Michael Jackson, 3d, and Colonel Henry Jackson, 4th; one regiment of 
Connecticut, under Colonel Heman Swift, and one battalion of New 
Hampshire, under Lieut.-Col. Comdt. George Reid. In the artillery arm, 
four companies of the 3d Regiment were retained at West Point, under 
Colonel John Crane, and two companies of the 2d, under Major Sebastian 
Bauman. 

General Washington, in general orders dated Army Headquarters 
Newburgh, June 20, 1783, directed “the troops of this cantonment” to 
march on Monday morning, § o'clock, by the left, over Butter Hill to West 
Point ; and three days later they did so, and the last cantonment of the 
main continental army came to an end. Four companies were left to do 
the ordinary guard duty over the public property, medical, ordnance, quar- 
termasters’ and subsistence stores in the cantonment and in New Windsor, 
and were directed to be relieved from West Point every nine days. They 
were soon relieved, as the stores were removed. All the general officers 
who had been lately in camp, were given leave of absence except Major- 
General Henry Knox, who assumed command of West Point, and Brigadier- 
Generals John Paterson and John Greaton, who served under him. Major- 
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General Robert Howe, of North Carolina, was also retained for temporary 
duty at Philadelphia. 

On August 17, 1783, General Washington issued his last general 
order from army headquarters, Newburgh, announcing his departure to 
meet Congress at Princeton, and that Major-General Knox would retain 
immediate’ command. On the following day he took his departure, and 
the temporary Headquarters’ Guard returned by water to West Point. 
Thenceforth, there was 
no regular force north 
of that post, except the 
Rhode Island Conti- 
nentals and some state 
levies at Saratoga bar- 
racks. On October 18, 

1783, Congress issued a 
proclamation announc- 
ing the definitive peace, 
and providing for the 
honorable discharge of 
all those soldiers enlist- 


ed only for the war, and 
retirement of those offi- 
cers who had gone home 
on leave. On Novem- 


ber 2, 1783, from army 
headquarters, Rocky 
Hill, near Princeton, 
New Jersey, General 
Washington, in general 
orders promulgated that proclamation. As a consequence, those absent 
on furlough at home were deemed released from further obligation to mili- - 
tary service November 3, 1783, except those in the department of the South, 
who were not deemed thus released until November 15, 1783, and their 
pay respectively was calculated to those datés. It is difficult, therefore, 
to determine exactly why October 18, 1883, was taken for a centennial 
celebration at Newburgh, unless because of the congressional resolve of a 
hundred years before. 

There were no leave-takings in the army in consequence of that resolve, 
although so affectingly portrayed in imaginative writings and engravings, 
and the continental forces at West Point were not in any manner con- 
cerned in it. 


HEADQUARTERS OF MAJOR-GENERAL HENRY KNOX, 
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THE OLD SENATE HOUSE, KINGSTON, NEW YORK. 


Residence of Fohn Armstrong at the time he was appointed Minister to the French Court. 


General Washington did not direct the discharge of any of those who 
in June had marched from the cantonment to West Point until ¥anuary 1, 
1784, and even then enough were retained for one regiment of infantry 
and a battalion of artillery. The option had been given in June to indi- 
vidual soldiers enlisted only for the “war” to continue on duty and have 
their places supplied for furlough by men enlisted for fixed periods of three 
years not then expired. None seem to have availed themselves of the 
offer of retention in order to be kept at a starvation point by the civilian 
subsistence contractors for the army, who, for years, changed the com- 
ponent parts of the prescribed rations to suit themselves. As there were 
no troops at or near Newburgh, or anywhere else, on November 3, 1783, 
to bid a touching farewell to each other, the charming description, in a 
monthly periodical for October, 1883, of how at Newburgh on the morning 
of that day, 


‘In their ragged regimentals 
Stood the old continentals, 
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to hear the farewell address of their great leader,” is wholly imaginative, 
and not founded on fact. 

The same periodical for the month of November, 1883, in an article on 
the evacuation of New York by the British, gives an elaborate half-page 
engraving of “ Old Trinity Church” as it stood in 1783, when, in point of 
fact, the church was in ruins, having been destroyed in the great fire of 1776. 
This article also inaccurately says, referring to November, 1783, that 
Washington had meanwhile disbanded nearly all the continental army at 
Newburgh and West Point. It also says that Lieutenant John Cape’s 
tavern, where, during the evacuation, the military halted and presented 
arms to the governor, was on the northwest corner of Broadway and 
Rector street, which spot, by the way, always has been part of Trinity 
Church graveyard. 

In 1834 the late Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck, in describing in the New 
York Mirror, Washington’s headquarters at Newburgh, narrated a story 
told him by Colonel Nicholas Fish, which has since been republished in 
various forms. It is to the effect 
that many years after the revolu- \(q-2=—- .. 
tion, Lafayette went to dine with we 
the Marquis de Barbé Marbois, who == 
had been successively secretary of ps 
legation and chargé d'affaires inthe 
United States. The guests were taken from a magnificent drawing room 
into an odd-looking apartment, where a plain table was covered with rather 
uncouth-looking dishes of meats and vegetables, and decanters and silver 
mugs. The ceiling was low, exposing the huge painted beams which 
supported the floor above. On one side of the room was a quaint Dutch 
fire-place. ‘Do you know where we now are?” asked the host. The 
guests were surprised, but Lafayette exclaimed, ‘“ Ah, the seven doors and 
one window, and the silver camp goblets such as our marshals of France 
used in my youth! We are at Washington’s headquarters on the Hudson, 
fifty years ago.” Curiously enough, Lafayette never was at Washington’s 
headquarters at Newburgh, even when he visited the United States in 
1824. On October 22, 1778, Congress gave him an unconditional leave of 
absence, and after recovering from an attack of illness, he set sail from 
Boston in the frigate A/iance, January 11, 1779, and did not return to 
the United States until March, 1780, and rejoined General Washington at 
Morristown, New Jersey, May 10, 1780. He was placed in command of 
the light infantry division during the campaign of that year in the Jerseys, 
until November 26, when the light infantry was broken up at Totoway, 


SECTION OF THE GREAT CHAIN. 
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New Jersey, and returned to their respective regiments, and the army 
afterward went into winter quarters at West Point and vicinity. Lafa- 
yette was thus left without command for the time being and immedi- 
ately went to Philadelphia. He joined General Washington at his head- 
quarters in New Windsor, January 11, 1781, and on February 20 was 
given command of a detachment of 1200 rank and file, which rendezvoused 
at Peekskill and marched south to operate against Benedict Arnold in 
Virginia. He never returned to the Highlands, and on November 23, 1781, 
after the capture of Yorktown, received leave of absence from Congress, 
and sailed from Boston for France, December 21,1781. He did not return 
to the United States until 1784, and, therefore, never was with General 
Washington in the headquarters at Newburgh. 

Daniel Webster, at a celebration of the New England Society, December 
22, 1845, said “it is wise for us to recur to the history of our ancestors.” 
The officers and soldiers of the continental line of the revolution have all 
passed away, and their descendants in the first generation are also nearly 
all deceased. The purity of their conduct and of the motives which in- 
spired- them, and the great results which their efforts successfully accom- 
plished, are reasons why their memories and the record of their services 
should be cherished by the nation. With the celebration of the evacua- 
tion of New York, the last centennial of the revolutionary period will have 
terminated. 














THE TREATY FOR WHICH THE ARMY WAITED 


The surrender of Cornwallis took place on the 19th of October, 1781. 
It was announced to Louis XVI. by the Duke de Lauzun on the 1gth of 
November; on the following day Franklin acknowledged the receipt of 
the great news to Vergennes, and five days later it was known at London, 
to the consternation of the king and his ministers. On the 4th of March, 
1782, the Commons resolved against a continuance of the war; on the 
5th, a bill was passed, enabling the king to make a peace or truce until 
July 1, 1783; on the 20th, Lord North resigned; a new ministry, under 
Rockingham, came into power on the 22d, and on the 15th of April, 
Richard Oswald, recommended as a “very honest and sensible man,” 
presented to Franklin the first communication relative to a treaty, from 
Lord Shelburne, the new Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
In his long and friendly reply to Lord Shelburne, and in his notes of a 
conversation with Oswald, Franklin expressed those sentiments as to the 
proper basis for a treaty to which throughout the long months of discus- 
sion he consistently adhered and to a great extent succeeded in establish- 
ing. Loyal to the engagements with France, he refused to conclude a 
peace separately from our faithful ally. His conditions were at a later 
date enlarged upon and'stated in writing, which Oswald was permitted to 
send to Lord Shelburne. They were of two classes—necessary and advis- 
able. The necessary articles required: the recognition by Great Britain 
of the independence of the thirteen States; the settlement of boundaries ; 
the restriction of Canada to a “ more contracted state” ; and the freedom 
of fishing on the “ Bank of Newfoundland and elsewhere, as well for fish 
as whales.” The advisable articles suggested were: Indemnity to suffer- 
ers from the war; an acknowledgment of error on the part of England; 
freedom of trade to American ships; and the “ giving up every part of 
Canada.” 

To the necessary conditions Lord Shelburne opposed gne formidable 
stipulation—the compensation of loyalists in the United States for their 
losses and the restoration of their confiscated estates. 

The steps forward in the negotiation were marked by two documents, 
the Provisional Articles, signed by Oswald and Adams, Franklin, Jay and 
Laurens, November 30, 1782; and the Armistice, consequent thereupon, 
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declared by Fitz Herbert, the British Plenipotentiary at Versailles, on the 
2oth January, 1783, which was accepted the same day by Adams and 
Franklin. 

Seven and a half months were consumed in the work of negotiating 
the “ preliminaries,” but nine months more were required to convert those 
articles, materially unchanged, into a final treaty. This delay was occasioned 
to some extent on the part of the Americans by the difficulty of meeting 
the strenuous demand for the benefit of the loyalists, by hesitation over 
certain technicalities in the commission of the English agent, and by some 
degree of distrust of the spirit of the French respecting the claim of right 
to the fisheries. On the part of England, there were changes in the cabinet, 
and diplomatic efforts to gain an ascendency over France by an alliance 
with Holland, to the end that the United States, helped by a less powerful 
ally, could be made to sign a treaty the terms of which would be less 
favorable than those of the Provisional Articles. The resources of diplo- 
macy, however, had been exhausted in the preparation of that document, 
and it was finally made clear to both parties that it embodied all the con- 
cessions which could be obtained from either. It was therefore prefaced 
with the necessary preamble and made ready for the ultimate act. It 
comprises ten articles. The first is the acknowledgment of the thirteen 
States “to be free, sovereign and independent’’; the second established 
boundaries; the third granted rights to the fisheries on the banks of New- 
foundland and in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; the fourth agrees that no 
impediment should be offered to the recovery of debts by the creditors on 
either side; the fifth concedes all that was possible on the particular point 
urged by England, that Congress should earnestly recommend to the 
several States the restitution of estates to loyalists; the sixth guaranteed 
that there should be no further confiscations or prosecutions of British 
subjects as such; the seventh stipulated the withdrawal of the English 
forces; the eighth made the navigation of the Mississippi free to the citi- 
zens of both nations; the ninth restored the conquered territory apper- 
taining to either nation ; and the tenth related to the exchange of ratifi- 
cations. 

But one matter of detail remained for adjustment. The ‘English 
government, although both its treaties with France and the United States 
had been concluded according to the mutual requirements of France and 
the United States, as will be observed in the correspondence hereto ap- 
pended, instructed Mr. Hartley to sign the latter separately, and to meet 
this demand the Count de Vergennes receded from his position, and ac- 
corded the American Commissioners the privilege to bring the matter so 
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long pending to aclose. The following correspondence will be of interest 
in this connection: 


To their Excellencies the Ministers Plenipotentiary of the United States of America. 
Paris, August 29th 1783. 


Gentlemen : 

As the day is now fixed for the Signatures of the Definitive Treaties between 
Great Britain, France and Spain, I beg leave to inform your Excellencies, that I am ready 
to sign the Definitive Treaty between Great Britain and the United States of America 
whenever it shall be convenient to you. I beg the favor therefore of you to fix the day. 
My Instructions confine me to Paris as the Place appointed to me for the exercise of my 
functions, and therefore whatever day you may fix upon for the Signature, I shall hope to 
receive the honor of your Company at the Hotel de York. 

I am Gentlemen with the greatest Respect and Consideration 
Your most obedient Servant, 
(Signed), D. Hartley. 


M. de Rayneval to B. Franklin, 


A. M. Franklin, 
A Versailles le 29 Aodat 1783. 

I’ai rendu Compte a Mr. le Ce de Vergennes, Monsieur de la difficulté qui fait M'. 
Hartley de signer a Versailles et ce Ministre m’a chargé de vous mander que rien ne devoit 
vous empecher de signer a Paris mercredy prochain, jour designé pour la signature des 
autres Traités: mais il vous prie d’indiquer 4 M'. Hartley 9 heures du Matin, et d’envoyer 
ici un exprés immediatement aprés votre Signature faite: M'. de Vergennes veut etre 
assuré que votre besogne est consommée en meme temps que la sienne. Vous recevrez 
pour mercredy un_.billet. d'Invitation ainsi que Mess‘ vos Collegues et M'. Hartley; Je 
presume que celui-ci n’y trouvera aucune difficulté, 

Vous trouverez ci-joint Monsieur les deux sauf-conduits que vous avez demandés; la 
demande de M". Williams sera partée demain au Conseil. 

I’ai 'honneur d’etre avec une parfait Attachement Monsieur Votre trés humble et trés 
obeissant Serviteur. 

(Signé) de Rayneval. 


The American Ministers to David Hartley, 
Passy 30 Augt 1783. 

The American Ministers Plenipotentiary for making Peace with Great Britain present 
their Compliments to M‘. Hartley. They regret that M‘. Hartley’s Instructions will not 
permit him to sign the definitive Treaty of Peace with America at the place appointed for 
the Signature of the others. They will nevertheless have the Honor of waiting upon M'. 
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Hartley at his Lodgings at Paris, for the purpose of signing the Treaty in Question, on 
Wednesday Morning at eight o'clock. 














FAC-SIMILE OF THE SIGNATURES UPON THE DEFINITIVE TREATY OF PEACE. 
[From the original in the State Department, Washington.] 





On the 5th September, Mr. Adams wrote to the President of Congress: 
“ On Wednesday, the 3d day of this month, the American ministers met 
the British minister at his lodgings at the Hétel de York, and signed, 
sealed, and delivered the definitive treaty of peace between the United 
States of America and the king of Great Britain. Although it is but a 
confirmation or repetition of the Provisional Articles, I have the honor to 
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congratulate Congress upon it, as it is a completion of the work of peace, 
and the best that we could obtain.” 

The definitive treaty of peace concluded the Revolution; but certain 
of the differences directly caused by the separation of the Colonies from 
England were not ended thereby. These led to a second war, and con- 
tinued to be the subject of treaty arrangement until our day. They 
chiefly concerned the questions of boundary and fisheries. The former, 
growing out of ignorance of the geography of the United States in 1783, 
were not settled until the treaty of 1842, concluded by Daniel Webster 
and Lord Ashburton; while the last agreement concerning the fisheries 
was contained in the Treaty of Washington, May 8th, 1871. 
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“EVACUATION OF NEW YORK” 





TRUMBULI.'S PAINTING IN CITY HALL 


The frontispiece of the Magazine for this month is a copy of Trumbull’s 
remarkable painting of Washington for the city corporation of New York, 
executed nearly a century ago, and yet never until now given to the public 
in an engraving. It is a work of special significance in connection with 
the centennial celebrations of the present autumn. In his autobiography, 
Trumbull refers to the painting in the following manner: * 

“T returned in July to New York, where I was requested to paint for 
the corporation a full-length portrait of the President. I represented him 
in full uniform, standing by a white horse, leaning his arm upon the 
saddle ; in the background a view of Broadway in ruins, as it then was, the 
old fort at the termination; British ships, and boats leaving the shore 
with the last of the officers and troops of the evacuating army, and Staten 
Island in the distance. The picture is now in the Common Council room 
of the City Hall. Every part of the detail of the dress, horse, furniture, 
etc., as well as the scenery, was accurately copied from the real objects. 

“ At this time a numerous deputation from the Creek nation of Indians 
was in New York, and when this painting was finished, the President was 
curious to see the effect it would produce on their untutored minds. .He 
therefore directed me to place the picture in an advantageous light, facing 
the door of the entrance of the room where it was, and having invited 
several of the principal chiefs to dine with him, he, after dinner, proposed 
them a walk. He was dressed in full uniform, and led the way to the 
painting-room, and when the door was thrown open they started at seeing 
another “Great Father” standing in the room. One was certainly with 
them, and they were for a time mute with astonishment. At length one 
of the chiefs advanced towards the picture, and slowly stretched out his 
hand to touch it, and was still more astonished to feel, instead of a round 
object, a flat surface, cold to touch. He started back with an exclamation 
of astonishment—‘ Ugh!’ Another then approached, and placing one 
hand on the surface and the other behind, was still more astonished to 
perceive that his hands almost met. I had been desirous of obtaining 
portraits of some of these principal men, who possessed a dignity of man- 


* Autobiography, Reminiscences, and Letters of John Trumbull. 1841. Page 164. 
Vor. X.—No. 5.—27 
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ner, form, countenance, and expression worthy of Roman senators; but 
after this I found it impracticable ; they had received the impression that 
there must be magic in an art which could render a smooth, flat surface so 
like to a real man; I, however, succeeded in obtaining drawings of several 
(of these Indians) by stealth.” 

Captain John Van Dyck, of General John Lamb’s regiment of artillery, 
who was present at the evacuation of New York, November 25, 1783, ina 
controversy with some of his brother officers in the early part of 1831, 
confirmed the accuracy of Trumbull’s sketch of the ruins of Fort George 
and of its immediate vicinity, as represented in the background of the 
picture. Captain Van Dyck’s correspondence may be seen in the Manual 
of the corporation of the City of New York for the year 1870. 

Custis, in his recollections of Washington, thus describes the picture :— 
“In 1790, appeared the equestrian portrait of the chief by Colonel Trum- 
bull. In the execution of this fine work of art, the painter had standings as 
well as sittings—the white charger, fully caparisoned, having been led out 
and held by a groom, while the chief was placed by the artist at the side 
of-the horse, the right arm resting on the saddle. In this novel mode the 
relative positions of the man and the horse were sketched out, and after- 
wards transferred to the canvas. The figure of Washington, as delineated 
by Trumbull, is the most perfect extant. So is the costume, the uniform 
of the staff in the war for independence being the ancient Whig colors, blue 
and buff—a very splendid performance throughout, and the objection to 
the face, as being too florid, not a correct one. He was both fair and 
florid.” 

Washington also refers frequently to this painting, as it progressed, in 
his private diary. It hangs, at the present time, in the Mayor’s private 
office in the City Hall. It is dim with age, and what remains of the color- 
ing is of such a character that it has been found impossible to reproduce 
it by the art of photography. Another immense painting of Washington 
represented as standing by a horse, executed many years later, supposed 
to be the work of Weimar, a German artist, occupies a conspicuous posi- 
tion in the governor’s room of the City Hall, and is frequently but errone- 
ously quoted as Trumbull’s famous picture. Our artist, after much 
research, discovered the signature and date upon the genuine treasure, 
which, together with its background representing the “ Evacuation of New 
York,” as described by its author, identify it beyond all possibility of 
future mistake. 























HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PIERRE AND JEAN LAFITTE, 
THE FAMOUS SMUGGLERS OF LOUISIANA, 


1809-1814 
II 


Immediately after the departure of the British officers, John Lafitte 
addressed, on the 4th of September, to John Blanque, a leading member 
of the state legislature, a letter in which he began with saying: “Though 
proscribed by my adopted country, I will never let slip away any occasion 
of serving her, or of proving that she has never ceased to be dear to me. 
Of this you will see here a convincing proof.’’—He then related to Blanque 
what had happened, and forwarded to him the papers which had been left 
in his hands by Captains Lockyer and McWilliams.—“ You will see from 
their contents,”’ continued Lafitte, “the advantages which I might have 
derived from that kind of association.”—Three days later, on the 7th of 
September, he addressed to Blanque this second letter: “Sir, you will 
always find me eager to evince my devotedness to the good of the country, 
of which I endeavored to give some proof in my letter of the 4th, which I 
make no doubt you received. Amongst other papers that have fallen into 
my hands, I send you a scrap which appears to me of sufficient importance 
to meet your attention.”—It was an anonymous communication from 
Havana, giving information of the intended operations of the enemy.—He 
added: “Since the departure of the officer who came with the flag of truce, 
his ship, with two other ships of war, have remained on the coast, within 
sight. Doubtless this point is considered asimportant. We have hitherto 
kept on a respectable defensive; if, however, the British attach to the 
possession of this place the importance they give us room to suspect they 
do, they may employ means beyond our strength. I know not whether, 
in that case, proposals of intelligence with the government would be out of 
season. It is always from my high opinion of your enlightened mind that 
I request you to advise me in this affair.” 

Within this letter was another, addressed and to be delivered to Gov- 
crnor Claiborne. “In the firm persuasion,” wrote the outlaw to the chief 
magistrate of the state, who had repeatedly made every exertion to have 
him captured and punished as a bandit, “that the choice made of you to 
fill the office of first magistrate of this state was dictated by the esteem 
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of your fellow-citizens and was conferred on merit, I confidently address 
you on an affair on which may depend the safety of this country. 


“I offer to you to restore to this state several citizens who perhaps, in your eyes, have 
lost that sacred title. I offer you them, however, such as you would wish to find them, 
ready to exert their utmost efforts in defense of the country. This point of Louisiana which 
I occupy is of great importance in the present crisis. I tender my services to defend it ; 
and the only reward I ask is that a stop be put to the proscription against me and my 
adherents, by an act of oblivion for all that has been done hitherto. I am the stray sheep 
wishing to return to the sheepfold. If you were thoroughly acquainted with the nature of 
my offenses, I should appear to you much less guilty, and still worthy to discharge the 
duties of a good citizen. I have never sailed under any flag but that of the Republic of 
Carthagena, and my vessels are perfectly regular in that respect. If I could have brought 
my lawful prizes into the ports of this state, I should not have employed the illicit means 
which caused me to be proscribed. I decline saying more on the subject until I have the 
honor of your Excellency’s answer, which, I am persuaded, can be dictated only by wis- 
dom. Should your answer not be favorable to my ardent desires, I declare to you that I 
will instantly leave the country, to avoid the imputation of having co-operated toward an 
invasion on this point, which cannot fail to take place, and to rest secure in the acquittal 
of my own conscience,” 


These two letters of John Lafitte were forwarded to their destination 
by his brother Pierre, who had found the means, as I have already stated, 
not to remain long in the jail of New Orleans, and who added to the 
package this note for Blanque: 


“On my arrival here I was informed of all the occurrences that have taken place. I 
think I may justly commend my brother's conduct under such difficult circumstances. I 
am persuaded that I could not have made a better choice than in making you the deposi- 
tary of the papers that were sent to us, and which may be of great importance to the state. 
Being fully determined to follow the plan that may reconcile me with the governmert, I 
herewith send you a letter addressed to his Excellency the Governor, which I submit to 
your discretion, to deliver or not as you may think proper. I have not yet been honored 
with an answer from you. The moments are precious; pray, send me an answer that 
may serve to direct my measures in the circumstances in which I find myself.” 


Claiborne, to whom Blanque delivered the letters of the Barataria 
chief, with the papers which accompanied them, submitted the whole to a 
council of the principal officers of the army, militia and navy, whom he 
had convened to deliberate on the subject. They recommended that 
there should be no intercourse or correspondence whatever with “any of 
those people.” Major-General Villeré was the only one who expressed 
a different opinion. Governor Claiborne agreed with him, but acquiesced 
in the decision of the majority. 
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Whilst the two outlawed brothers were thus sacrificing their own pri- 
* vate interest and the most advantageous offer to the desire of protecting 
Louisiana against invasion, there was in preparation for their destruction 
an expedition which was carried through with the utmost vigor, notwith- 
standing a full knowledge of the patriotic course they were pursuing. 
That expedition had been projected at the earnest instigation of Governor 
Claiborne, and organized under the command of Commodore Patterson, 
of the, United States navy, and of Colonel Ross, of the United States 
army. It succeeded in completely breaking up the establishment of the 
Baratarians, and in capturing many of them. Some made their escape, 
and among them the two Lafittes, who fled to the “ German coast” on the 
banks of the Mississippi, where they found friendly aid and efficient shel- 
ter. Commodore Patterson and Colonel Ross returned to New Orleans 
with the vessels of the Baratarians and a very rich booty, which they 
claimed as lawful prize. It had been a surprise to the Lafittes, for they 
were led to believe the expedition was projected against the British. 

On the 19th of September, 1814, Claiborne wrote to General Jackson, 
who was soon expected to take command at New Orleans instead of Gen- 
eral Flournoy, informing him of the success of this expedition, and of the 
seizure of the “ill-begotten treasures of the pirates,” as they were called. 

“T have taken means,” he said, “ to acquire information daily from the 
Pass of Chef Menteur, as also from the various passes in the vicinity of 
Terre aux Boeufs. But I am vastly solicitous about the Pass of Barataria. 
Excuse me for suggesting the expediency of your directing immediate 
possession to be taken of Grande Terre, the spot from which the pirates 
were presently expelled, and of occupying the place called ‘the Temple.’ ” 

The attitude of hostility which the Lafittes and their companions had 
taken toward the British, the valuable information which they had im- 
parted to Claiborne ; and the offer of their services, do not seem to have 
softened his disposition toward them and changed his views of their de- 
merits; for he again wrote to General Jackson: “Since the pirates of 
‘Barataria had been dislodged from Grande Terre, they have taken post at 
Last Island, near the mouth of Bayou Lafourche.” 

On the 30th of October, 1814, Claiborne wrote to Mr. Rush, the attorney- 
general of the United States at Washington, as follows: 


“You no doubt have heard that the late expedition to Barataria had eventuated in 
the entire dispersion of the pirates and smugglers and capture of nearly all their vessels. 
It is greatly to be regretted that neither the general nor the state government had not 
sooner been enabled to put down those banditti. The length of time they were permitted 
to continue their evil practices added much to their strength, and led the people here to 
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view their course as less vicious, Measures tending to the prevention of crimes can 
alone relieve us from the distress of punishing them. Had such measures, in relation to 
the offenders in question, been earlier taken, we should not have to lament the frequency 
of their commission. I have been at great pains to convince the people of the state that 
smuggling is a moral offense. But in this I have only partially succeeded. There are 
individuals here who, in every other respect, fulfill with exemplary integrity all the duties 
devolving upon them as fathers of families and as citizens. But, as regards smuggling, 
although they may not be personally concerned, they attach no censure to those who are. 
It is the influence of education, of habit, of bad example. Formerly, under the govern- 
ment of Spain, smuggling in Louisiana was universally practiced, from the highest to the 
lowest member of society. To show you the light in which it was then viewed, I will 
only observe that, occasionally in conversation with ladies, I have denounced smuggling 
as dishonest, and very generally a reply, in substance as follows, was returned : ‘ That is 
impossible ; for my grandfather, or my father, or my husband, was, under the Spanish 
government, a great smuggler, and he was always esteemed an honest man.’ 

“Much has already been done to reconcile the Louisianians to the government, laws 
and usages of the United States, and more must yet be done to do away with all the traces 
of those improper feelings and sentiments which originated with, and were fostered 
under, the corrupt government of Spain. Prosecutions are now pending in the District 
Court against several of the Barataria offenders ; and, in the course of the investigation, 
it 1s probable that the number implicated will be very considerable. Justice demands 
that the most culpable be punished with severity. 

“But I see no good end to be obtained by making the penalties of the laws to fall 
extensively and heavily. The example is not the less imposing by circumscribing the 
number of its victims; and the mercy which should dictate it seldom fails to make a salu- 
tary and lasting impression. Should the president think proper to instruct the attorney 
for the district of Louisiana to select a few of the most hardened of the Baratarians for 
trial, and to forbear to prosecute all others concerned, I think such an act of clemency 
would be well received and be attended, at the present moment, with the best effects. 
A sympathy for these offenders is certainly more or less felt by many of the Louisi- 
anians. Withsome it arises from national attachment, but with most from their late 
trade and intercourse with them. Should the attorney for the district be instructed not 
to prosecute the case of minor offenders, it is desirable that such instructions be accom- 
panied with the opinion of the executive as to the offense of smuggling, and that pub- 
licity be given to the same.” 


General Jackson, who had received the above-mentioned letters from 
Claiborne in relation to the Baratarians, had also denounced them in a 
proclamation addressed from Mobile to the Louisianians, whom he ener- 
getically summoned to prepare for the defense of their state against the 
approaching forces of Great Britain. He said: 


“*T ask you, Louisianians, can we place any confidence in the honor of men who have 
courted an alliance with pirates and robbers? Have not these noble Britons—these hon- 
orable men, Colonel Nicholls and Captain W. H. Percy, the true representatives of their 
royal master—done this ? Have they not made offers to the pirates of Barataria to join 
them and their holy cause? And have they not dared to insult you by calling on you to 
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associate, as brothers, with them anil these hellish banditti? Confident that any attempt 
to invade our soil will be repelled, the undersigned calls not upon either pirates or robbers 
to join him in the glorious cause.” 


Jackson, on his arrival in New Orleans, had soon discovered how feeble 
were his resources to defend the country of which he came to take charge. 
He saw at one glance that he could not spare a single man, and that no 
offered service from any quarter could safely be rejected. He imme- 
diately proclaimed martial law, and when certain offenders against the 
law, who were in prison, begged to be released and be permitted to meet 
the enemies of their country, their request was granted. 

John Lafitte now waited in person on General Jackson to renew the 
patriotic offers which had been rejected. It must have been a highly 
interesting sight to witness the interview between the outlaw and the 
stern chief whom it was so difficult to move from any of his resolves, 
The general had, as we know, determined to have nothing to do with 
those he called “pirates and infamous bandits,” except it was to have 
them speedily hung, as he thought they richly deserved tobe. He had 
said in an official proclamation, which was on record, “ that no confidence 
was to be placed in the honor of men who courted an alliance with pirates 
and robbers.” He had designated the Baratarians as “hellish banditti.” 
He had emphatically declared that, unlike the “hateful and despicable 
Englishmen, he would not call upon either pirates or robbers to join him 
in the glorious cause he had to defend.” * 

Notwithstanding all this, the two men met—Jackson and Lafitte—and 
General Jackson, fettered as he was by his own words and acts, revised his 
decision, changed his mind, and henceforth trusted to the utmost Lafitte 
and his “ bandits.” Some of them he sent to assist in the defense of 
Forts Petites Coquilles, St. Philip and Bayou St. John. The rest formed 
a corps under two of their leaders, Dominique You and Beluche, a native 
of New Orleans, and they were so far trusted by General Jackson as to be 
put in command of a portion of his artillery. They subsequently proved 
by their skill and bravery that General Jackson had been a correct judge 
of human nature on that memorable occasion. In the mean time, all judi- 
cial proceedings on the part of the United States were of course sus- 
pended against those for whose heads rewards had been offered, and who, 
whatever their guilt might be, were anxious:to endeavor to atone for it by 
dying, if necessary, on the field of honor. 

It was not long before the ex-pirates, if pirates they ever were, showed 
themselves most expert gunners. On the 30th December, 1814, the 
British were seen throwing up a redoubt on the edge of the swampy 
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woods that lined their right. Immediately a thirty-two pounder com- 
manded by Lieutenant Crawley, and a twenty-four pounder under Cap; 
tain Dominique You, one of the Baratarians, were directed against it with 
splendid effect. Notwithstanding the distance, most of the balls struck 
the parapet, demolishing the works and killing or wounding many men. 

It has been related to me by an eye-witness that General Jackson 
seemed to take a particular interest in the Baratarians stationed under 
him at his line of defense running from the Mississippi to the swamps. 
He used to visit them frequently, chatting with them familiarly, and 
shaking hands cordially. Would he have done so, if he had continued to 
consider these men as pirates and cut-throats ? 

It is also reported that, at the beginning of the battle of the 8th of 
January, 1815, Jackson was rapidly moving on horseback along his line, 
when, arriving at the Dominique You battery, he stopped abruptly and 
exclaimed in a tone of astonishment: “What! What! By the Eternal, 
what is the matter? You have ceased firing! ’””—‘ Of course, general, of 
course!” replied the outlaw ; “the powder is good for nothing—fit only to 
shoot blackbirds with, and not red-coats!”—Jackson quickly turned to 
one of his aids and said: “ Tell the ordnance officer that I will have him 
shot in five minutes as a traitor, if Dominique complains any more of his 
powder,” and he galloped off. When he returned, Dominique was blazing 
away furiously. “Ha! Ha! friend Dominique,” exclaimed Jackson, 
cheerfully, “I see that you are Hard at work.”—*“ Pretty good work, too!” 
replied Dominique, with a chuckle, “ and I guess that the British have dis- 
covered by this time that there has been a change of powder in my 
battery.”—True or not, this anecdote is characteristic of the two men. 

On the 2Ist of January, 1815, Jackson, in his general orders issued in 
relation to the battle of the 8th, thus noticed the Baratarians—those whom 
he had so recently called “ hellish banditti” : 


“Captains Dominique and Beluche, lately commanding privateers at Barataria, with 
part of their former crews, and many brave citizens of New Orleans, were stationed at 
batteries Nos. 3 and 4. The general cannot avoid giving his warm approbation of the 
manner in which those gentlemen have uniformly conducted themselves while under his 
command, and of the gallantry with which they have redeemed the pledge they gave at 
the opening of the campaign, to defend the country. The brothers Lafitte have exhibited 
the same courage and fidelity, and the general promises that the government shall be 
duly apprised of their conduct.” 


It is impossible to refrain from a smile when observing in how short a 
time General Jackson had modified his views concerning those men. On 
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the 21st of September, they were “ pirates and hellish banditti.” On the 
21st of January, they were “‘ privateers and gentlemen.” 

The President of the United States issued a proclamation declaring “a 
free and full pardon of all offenses committed in violation of any act or 
acts of Congress touching the revenue, trade or commerce of the United 
States with foreign nations at any time before the 8th of January, 1815, 
by any person or persons whatsoever, being inhabitants of New Orleans 
and the adjacent country, or being inhabitants of the island of Barataria 
and the places adjacent in the State of Louisiana.” Said the President: 


“It had been long ascertained that many foreigners, flying from the dangers of their 
own home, and that some citizens, forgetful of their duty, had_co-operated in forming an 
establishment on the island of Barataria, near the mouth of the river Mississippi, for the 
purpose of a clandestine lawless trade. The government of the United States caused the 
establishment to be broken up and destroyed, and having obtained the means of designat- 
ing the offenders of every description, it only remained to answer the demands of justice 
by inflicting an exemplary punishment. 

“But it has been represented that the offenders have manifested a sincere repentance; 
that they have abandoned the prosecution of the worst cause for the support of the best; 
and particularly that they have exhibited in the defense of New Orleans unequivocal traits 
of courage and fidelity. Offenders who have refused to become the associates of the 
enemy in war upon the most seducing terms of invitation, and who have aided to repel his 
hostile invasion of the territory of the United States, can no longer be considered as objects 
of punishment, but as objects of a generous forgiveness.” 


Shortly after the war, there was between two citizens of New Orleans 
an affair of honor which produced considerable excitement. Pierre Lafitte 
was the second of one of them, and St. Géme, of the other. St. Géme 
had no'superior in New Orleans as to social position. He had distinguished 
himself under General Jackson as the captain of one of our uniformed 
companies, and was considered by the whole population as a sort of Bay- 
ard. Would St. Géme have consented to meet Lafitte in the capacity I 
have mentioned, if the latter had really been looked upon as a pirate ? 

Some of the Baratarians settled peaceably in New Orleans, among 
others Dominique You, who, when he died, was buried at the public 
expense; a poverty which demonstrates that he could not have been much 
of a pirate; and the city council erected a monument to his memory. 
Captain Beluche went to South America, and rose to ahigh rank in the 
navy of one of her new-born republics. The two Lafittes also departed, and 
from that time severed all connection with Louisiana. Pierre Lafitte 
seems to have suddenly disappeared from public notice, but John is men- 
tioned as having settled at Galveston, Texas, in 1816, and to have occupied 
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it until 1820, when he was expelled from that locality, some say by the 
Mexican government, and others, by the United States. Yoakum, in his 
History of Texas, relates that he died in Yucatan. The reports about 
John Lafitte, after his departure from New Orleans, are more abundant 
than authentic, and contain the most glaring contradictions. My 
researches having led to nothing satisfactory, I prefer, in my treatment 
of the subject of this paper, to stop at the point where an accurate and 
rigid discrimination between fiction and historical truth begins to be. 
problematical. 

Novel writers have taken great liberties with the Lafittes, and have 
represented them as cut-throats and: freebooters, who scuttled ships and 
made their crews walk the plank. He who will read this strictly histor- 
ical narrative will, I believe, come to the conclusion that they were mer- 
chant smugglers, and no more—not entirely degraded, but susceptible of 
noble sentiments and generous actions, which are not always incompatible 
with great irregularities of conduct ; men who sacredly kept‘their pledged 
word,‘and whose honesty was of the strictest in their dealings with their 
clients and associates—to which qualities must be added the possession of 
that indescribable magnetism which enables men of that sort and class to 
secure unlimited devotion from their adherents. After as much investi- 
gation as I could bestow on the subject, I cannot but think that they were 
mere smugglers, eager for ill-gotten lucre, it is true, but averse to shedding 
blood, which they always did reluctantly in those armed collisions to 
which they were sometimes éxposed. Indeed, it was manifestly their 
interest to abstain from deeds of atrocity, which would have been fatal to 
the success of their illegal pursuits, by spreading a universal terror and 
indignation which would have called for their immediate suppression. 
Besides, they would have instantly forfeited the patronage of a numerous 
population who were willing to participate in smuggling, but not in darker 
crimes. As usual in such circumstances, numberless mendacious stories 
have been told about the Lafittes by men who pretended to have been 
their companions, but who, on close investigation, were discovered not to 
have been even acquainted with the persons with whom they’claimed to 
have had a familiar intercourse. The human mind craves for the sensa- 
tional. Hence it is natural that the Lafittes of romance should ever be 
preferred to the Lafittes of history. 


Chia ves & Cut, aie 























THE JOURNEY OF MADAME GODIN 


A trip across the American continent was a very serious affair for even 
the most sturdy man in the last century, and few women were brave 
enough to undertake it. While we marvel over the hardships endured by 
our early pathfinders in the Rocky Mountains, we should not forget the 
wonderful experience of Madame Godin, a French lady, who, part of the 
way on foot and alone, came over the Andes and down the Amazon more 
than a hundred years ago. Her husband, M. Godin, whom she had ac- 
companied from France, was a member of a commission sent out to Peru 
in 1735 by the French Academy of Sciences for the purpose of making 
those astronomical and trigonometrical observations by which the size and 
shape of our earth are determined. Fourteen years later the death of his fa- 
ther called him to Cayenne, on the Atlantic coast. Madame Godin, being ill, 
could not accompany him at the time, and thus there began a separation 
which was destined to last almost as long as their lives. 

No sooner had M. Godin reached Cayenne than he began to make ar- 
rangements to return and escort his wife across the continent ; a journey 
which at that time required more preparation than in this age of Pacific 
railways, when a man packs his sachel and starts for California at an 
hour’s notice. How difficult it was may be inferred from the fact that the 
reunion of this parted couple was postponed for twenty years of weari- 
some delay, caused by slow travel, false messengers, intercepted letters, 
the official ceremonies of foreign courts and the disasters of forest and 
river. Now that steam and electricity run on errands for us, and the 
world seems so small to us, it appears almost impossible that two persons 
could have spent so long a time in earnestly trying to join each other, but 
such was the fact. In the first place, Cayenne was in French territory, 
Peru was a Spanish province, and the valley of the Amazon, which lay 
between, was Portuguese ground. International travel was not so free 
then as now, and it cost a great deal of wearisome ceremony to procure 
the necessary passports and equipments. Time after time, for a long 
series of years, M. Godin renewed his requests to the court at Lisbon, 
but some of his letters were neglected, many lost by shipwreck, and others 
destroyed in the wars. At last, when a vessel did come for him, with the 
desired documents, he became ill, and could not travel, and was obliged 
to send a messenger to take his place. This man was commissioned to 
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proceed up the Amazon, to the first Spanish settlement, and from there 
send word across the Andes to Madame Godin, that the boat and party 
were waiting at that point for her to join them. This message should 
have been delivered to the officials of the Jesuit mission of Laguna, who 
held instructions from their superior in Europe to see the package of let- 
ters carried safely to its destination, and to order that Madame Godin 
should receive every possible courtesy from the brotherhood during her 
trip across the mountains. 

M. Godin’s messenger was faithless to his trust. Wishing to save him- 
self trouble, he confided the letters to a stray priest, whom he met, and 
who said that he was bound for Quito. Passing through the hands of ir- 
responsible travelers the precious papers were finally lost, although a 
vague rumor of their existence came to the ears of Madame Godin, who 
sent in all directions in search of them, but without success. Some of 
her friends believed the report that an escort party was waiting for her on 
the headwaters of the Amazon; some doubted it. After three years of 
this anxiety, she determined to run the risk and begin her homeward 
journey. It was certainly time, for she was now an old woman, and could 
afford to wait no longer. 

South America is here almost at its broadest part, and thousands of 
miles of wilderness intervene between shore and shore. The Amazon 
stretches, like a great canal, nearly across the continent, but it is sepa- 
rated from the Pacific coast by the Andes range, which rises like a lofty 
wall to thwart the traveler. Over this wall the road was so rugged that 
even the hardy mules could not follow it, and Madame Godin was obliged 
to be carried by her escort of Indians. Her party was a large one, being 
composed of herself, her two brothers, a physician who had joined them, 
a faithful negro, two female servants, and thirty-one Indians. They crossed 
the mountains without accident, and arrived at a little settlement on one 
of the tributaries of the Amazon, where they were to embark and pur- 
sue their way by water. Unhappily, the village had just been rav- 
aged by small-pox, and was nearly empty, its inhabitants having fled to 
the woods for safety. Here the trials of Madame Godin began. Her 
company of Indians, fearing both the disease and the journey by water, 
to which they were unaccustomed, all deserted her at this point. Fortu- 
nately, two Indians were found remaining in the village. These were pre- 
vailed upon to make a boat, and conduct the party down the river, but 
after a two days’ sail, they also vanished in the forest. The troubled 
travelers, after managing their vessel without aid for a time, came upon a 
convalescent Indian, who consented to steer their craft for them. But it 
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was not for long. One of the gentlemen having lost his hat in the water, 
the Indian attempted to recover it, and, falling overboard, was drowned. 
Again the gentlemen tried to play the sailor, but with such poor success that 
the boat presently was in a sinking condition. The party gained the shore 
and camped. Their physician volunteered to go down the river to the settle- 
ments, and return with aid, but he also proved faithless and never came back. 
Having waited for him a month, they gave up hope, and, making a rude raft, 
again embarked with their baggage and some provisions. The raft was 
wrecked upon a sunken tree, and all were thrown into the water. Madame 
Godin, after sinking twice, was rescued by her brothers and brought to 
the shore, where they found themselves in a destitute condition, in the 
heart of a tropical wilderness. 

Then, following the guidance of the stream, they pursued their way on 
foot. Their route lay through a matted wild-wood of shrubbery and vines, 
through which they were obliged to cut their way with knife in hand. 
The river was very crooked, and, in one instance, wishing to cross the 
land from bend to bend, they plunged into the jungle, where they soon 
became bewildered and lost. Their provisions were gone, and their only 
food was the wild fruits, seeds, and palm cabbages which the forest yielded. 
Tired out with the long march, their clothing in rags, their feet 
wounded with thorns, exhausted with hunger and thirst, they finally made 
their last camp, from which they were not able to rise again. 

There they perished, one after another, until only Madame Godin was 
left alive. Stunned and crazed with the terrors of the place, she remained 
for two days longer in this dismal companionship of her déad friends, when 
she finally summoned strength to make one more attempt at escape. Bare- 
footed and half-naked, she wrapped herself inthe garments of the dead, 
and cutting the shoes from her brother’s feet, she protected her own with 
their thick soles. Thus equipped, she began a series of wanderings, which 
are without parallel in the history of woman, and which make us doubt 
if she really does belong to a weaker sex than ours. The remembrance 
of the dead lying unburied behind her, the fear and expectation of death 
ever with her, wild beasts and serpents on all sides of her, the storm over- 
head and the morass under foot, the danger of the day and the solitude 
of the night, all combined to whiten her hair with fright. Here was a 
woman, accustomed to every luxury of a civilized life, lost in the gloomy 
depths of an equatorial forest, in that vast and mysterious land, yet un- 
explored, which lies at the head of the Amazon! 

In the early part of her wanderings Madame Godin found water to allay 
her thirst, and a few fruits and the fresh eggs of some unknown bird, 
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which gave her strength to persevere in her tramp, which lasted through 
eight days of wretchedness and desolation. On the morning of the ninth, 
she came again to the banks of the river, which the party, to their 
misfortune, had abandoned for the trackless woods. Here she found 
Indians launching their canoe, after anight upon theshore. These friendly 
natives cared for her and conducted her to the nearest village, at which a 
missionary was stationed. An escort was soon provided for her, and it was 
an easy and comfortable journey down the placid stream to the Portuguese 
vessel, the same that had been waiting for her for years, and which con- 
veyed her to the arms of her waiting husband on the Atlantic shore. 

Such is the story of the adventures of Madame Godin. It seems too 
improbable to be true, but it is told by her husband, who was one of the 
leading scientific men of his time in France, and whose word we have no 
right to discredit. He himself admits that this narrative reads like a 
romance, with the exception that no novelist would dare to tell so 
incredible a tale But he claims to have been an honest historian, and to 
have given the reader nothing but the truth, which is vouched for, not 
only by the word of his wife, but also by her blanched hair and broken 
constitution, by letters from the missionaries along her route, and by the 
mournful testimony of her dead companions, whose bodies were found in 
that fatal last camp of which she told. 























GENERAL HOUSTON’S INDIAN LIFE 


In April, 1829, Samuel Houston, then thirty-six years of age, in the full 
flush of personal popularity and political success, surprised the people of 
the United States by resigning the office of Governor of Tennessee, which 
he had held for two years, by a letter of dignified stateliness, assigning as 
a reason an exigency in his personal affairs, which he did not describe. 
What was the cause of this abandonment of a successful and promising 
career has never been definitely discovered. Houston never revealed it, 
so far as is known, even to his most intimate friends, and conjecture ‘was 
left to invent various sensational and romantic stories. He had been mar- 
ried three months previously, and the most current romance was that his 
wife had confessed in a moment of despair or irritation that she had never 
loved him and that her affections were still engrossed by another. Such a 
blow might have been sufficient to have unhinged an ardent and passionate 
nature like that of Houston, never remarkable for self-control, and it is 
also not impossible, although it might be considered more extraordinary, 
that a longing for the savage life such as he had experienced during his 
youth had become irresistible, and that no price was too heavy to pay for 
its indulgence. There is no instance of quite so conspicuous an abandon- 
ment of fortune and honor from that motive, but there have been many, 
even to this day, in which persons of intelligence and station have aban- 
doned all the hopes of a successful career and the charms of civilized 
society from an irresistible impulse to live with the children of nature and 
indulge their primitive instincts. Houston had shown a strong bent in 
this direction throughout his whole life. When a mere lad he had left his 
mother’s cabin in the mountains of Tennessee and lived for five years with 
his friends and neighbors, the Cherokees, learned their language, which is 
so difficult that no adult person is said to have ever acquired it, and thor- 
oughly adopted their ways and customs. Tradition says that he had been 
adopted into the family of a chief, and at any rate his courage, activity 
and companionable qualities made him a favorite as well as a tolerated 
resident of the tribe. After he had left them and returned to civilization, 
in his early manhood, he shared a campaign with them, a considerable force 
of Cherokees acting as allies to Jackson’s army in the Creek war, and they 
had seen his acts of desperate valor in the charge upon the !ast fastness of 
the defenses at the battle of the Horse Shoe. At any rate, whatever the 
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cause of his abandonment of his career, it was with his old friends and 
companions that he sought refuge and seclusion. 

The greater portion of the Cherokee tribe remained in its native home, 
but a fragment of them, annoyed and alarmed by the constantly increasing 
pressure of the white population, and under the influence of agents of Pres- 
ident Jefferson, had removed beyond the Mississippi, and, after various 
vicissitudes and migrations, had settled in the present lands of the tribe, 
which in 1828 had been confirmed to them through a treaty negotiated by 
the government with the Osages, the original occupants of the soil. Vari- 
ous migrations from the parent tribe had increased their numbers, and 
after numerous battles with the Osages, they lived in peace, established 
homes and began to cultivate the soil. Either Houston’s more intimate 
Indian friends were among the Western Cherokees or their distant location 
offered a more grateful seclusion, and it was toward them that he directed 
his steps. Having settled up his affairs in Tennessee, he descended the 
river to Cairo, then a small trading post, where he fitted out a small flat 
boat with whisky and Indian goods, and floated down the Mississippi to the 
mouth of the Arkansas. After a long and laborious voyage up this river, 
he finally reached the mouth of the Bayou Illinois, a small stream flowing 
into it about thirty miles below Fort Gibson. Here was situated Tah-lon- 
tees-kee, the original town and council-house of the tribe, and here was the 
home of his friend, the principal chief, Vo-doo-tee-ka, known also by the 
English name of John Jolly. The cabin of the chief was on the high bluff 
that divides the confluent streams, and under a majestic grove of sycamore 
and cottonwood. The Cherokees have always been the least nomadic, as 
the most civilized, of the North American Indians, and lived in log cabins 
‘ and as farmers and herdsmen from a very early period. Some of them, 
among whom was John Jolly, had purchased slaves from their white neigh- 
bors, treating them after a primitively patriarchal fashion, although refus- 
ing to amalgamate with them, as is the case to this day. The old chief 
lived after the Indian fashion, his slaves cultivating his clearing and taking 
care of his herd of several hundred cattle. He is described as a man of 
uncommon force and courage, which would be natural in his position, and 
as at that time about sixty years of age, of massive frame, although not 
tall, and a rotund but commanding countenance, with his long locks plen- 
tifully sprinkled with gray. He spoke no English, wore the aboriginal 
dress of blanket and leggings, and was the primitive savage in all his ways 
and habits. Houston, or as he was known to his Indian friends, Co /on-neh, 
the Raven, was greeted most heartily, and it may be presumed that his 
supplies of whisky stimulated the welcome of his entertainers, and were the 
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means of celebrating his arrival with a fervent carouse. He took up his abode 
with the chief, putting on the Indian dress, and adopting all their habits. 
and manners. Living witnesses among the Cherokees have seen the old 
chief and Houston seated on the earthen floor of the cabin, by the wooden 
trough of ka-nau-ha-na, hominy cooked to the consistency of paste, which 
always stood in the center, and feeding each other in the aboriginal fashion 
of friendliness with the common spoon; and, although assuming too much 
dignity for the ball plays and sports, he took part in all the occupations of 
hunting and fishing, and was, to all intents and purposes, a Cherokee 
‘brave. Houston had more than one natural characteristic of the Indian 
besides his fondness for wild life, and particularly shared their fondness for 
barbaric display and theatrical effect. He may have been as careless and 
slatternly as they when lounging about the cabin or on ordinary occasions, 
but at the council or any gathering of the tribe he arrayed himself in all 
the picturesque habit of the Indian brave. The Cherokees did not paint 
themselves like their neighbors, the Osages, and the other plains Indians, 
but maintained at this period their barbaric dress of buckskin hunting-shirt, 
leggings and moccasins, and adorned their locks with the feathers of the 
cagle and the wild turkey. On occasions of state, Houston arrayed him- 
self with the best. He has been described as wearing, in full dress, a white 
hunting-shirt brilliantly embroidered, yellow leggings and moccasins elab- 
orately worked with beads, and a circlet of turkey feathers for his head. 
He let his hair grow and braided it in a long queue, which hung down his 
back, and wore his beard upon his chin in a “goatee,” shaving the rest of 
his face. The Indians are very quick to ridicule any tricks of ways and 
manners, and Houston’s theatrical dignity and splendor did not escape 
their satire. On one occasion, at a council meeting, they arrayed a negro 
in a caricature of his attire and stationed him behind his seat, where he 
imitated hispose and manner, to the great glee of the assembly. Houston 
bore the presence of his imitator with a shrewd indifference, and the joke 
was not repeated. The Eastern Cherokees at this time had adopted a 
constitution and code of laws, framed upon a model of those of their white 
neighbors, but the Western Cherokees maintained their methods of primi- 
tive government. They had a principal chief and sub-chiefs, who were 
the natural leaders in war and council, but their authority was limited, and 
the actual government was that of a republic, in which the tribe decided 
all important matters by discussion and vote in a popular council. They 
had leading men, who were not called chiefs, but who had great and fre- 
quently controlling influence by their acknowledged skill in war, their 


eloquence, their claim of descent from the ancient priesthood of the tribe, 
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their experience or their weight of character. John Jolly himself, although 
the principal chief, was not the commander of the war parties; this office 
being filled, in acknowledgment of his skill and bravery, by 7a-kah-to-kuh, 
a noble warrior and determined opponent of civilization, and Dzk-keh, “ the 
Just,” held an equally important place in the councils of the tribe. There 
were others noted for their eloquence or wisdom, and the council was a 
sort of parliament, in which all took part but in which the natural leader- 
ship fell to those best qualified to move and to govern it. At this time 
peace had been definitely settled between the Cherokees and their neigh- 
bors and enemies, the Osages, and no questions of war came before the 
council. Its grave questions of discussion were the relations of the tribe 
with the government of the United States as represented by its agents and 
military commanders, the propositions of grants for missionary stations 
and schools, the maintenance of formal intercourse with the Eastern Cher- 
okees, and such matters, and it also administered a rude justice for crimes 
with the bullet and the whip for murder and theft. It does not appear that 
any religious observances took place at their council meetings, as in earlier 
times, the ancient religion having become very much decayed, and existing 
only in a traditional mythology among the old men, the native faith being 
largely mingled with the Biblical legend derived from the whites, and in a 
belief in witchcraft, which resulted in many acts of private vengeance for 
the supposed injury to person or property by those possessing the evil 
power. It is said that Houston did not take a very prominent part in the 
affairs of council, although he shared its deliberations, and this was possi- 
bly on account of the native jealousy of the members of an alien race, 
which is characteristic of the Indian, although he was an adopted member 
of the tribe. 

In the relations of the Cherokees to the United States government he took 
the prominent place to which his experience entitled him. In 1832 he led 
a delegation to Washington to protest against the incursions of white men 
into the reservation for the purpose of the illegal traffic in whisky—for what- 
ever his personal habits of indulgence at this time, he recognized the injury 
done to the tribe by liquor, and opposed its further introduction—the 
tyranny and peculation of agents and contractors, and the familiar cata- 
logue of Indian wrongs. His visit was the occasion of a scandalous on- 
slaught upon his character by the Indian “ ring,” which was also sharpened 
by political animosity directed against a personal friend and ally of President 
Jackson, and foul aspersions were made, in the unscrupulous language of 
the time, as to the causes of his resignation and his habits of life and pur- 
poses in living among the Indians, Mr. Stansbury, of Ohio, a member of 
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the House of Representatives, made a violent attack upon him, charging 
him with having endeavored to obtain a fraudulent contract for supplying 
the Indians, and hinting that the Secretary of War and the President were 
connected with the fraud. This was too much for the hot blood of Hous- 
ton, and he made an attack upon his assailant on the Capitol grounds, 
breaking a hickory cane in felling him to the ground. For this act of sav- 
agery he was sentenced to be reprimanded by the Speaker for assaulting 
a member of, the House, the reprimand, under the influence of political 
favoritism, being made rather complimentary than otherwise, and indicted 
by the grand jury and fined five hundred dollars, the fine being remitted 
by President Jackson. As to the attack upon his integrity, there is no 
doubt but that it was wholly unjust. Houston was more than a sincere 
friend of the Indians. He was one in feelings and sympathies, and their 
cause was thoroughly his own. The charges against him were investigated 
by a Congressional committee, of which Mr. Stansbury was a member, and 
the inquiry resulted in a verdict of acquittal beyond even the doubt of 
- partisan malice. He succeeded in his purpose of procuring the removal 
of the agents and contractors, and this was but one of the many services 
which he was able to perform for the tribe of his adoption during his politic- 
al career. While a member of the delegation in Washington he lived and 
slept with his Indian associates, although resuming a civilized dress, which 
he again laid aside upon his return to the Territory. 

Houston remained an inmate of the cabin of his friend, John Jolly, for 
more than a year, and was regarded as his adopted son. The council- 
ground was the gathering-place of the tribe for its great ball plays, in which 
a thousand combatants sometimes took part, and which often lasted for 
several days, being accompanied by nightly dances, in which the women 
took part, and sometimes by wild orgies consequent upon the arrival of a 
supply of whisky by flat boat or smuggler’s pack-train: The location was 
most inviting, a small savannah in the rear of the council-house, which was 
a mere shed roofed with thatch, giving a field for the ball games and dances, 
and the mighty grove and clear stream affording shelter and water. These 
assemblages have entirely ceased with the advance of the tribe in civiliza- 
tion, the last war-dance anu ball play of the tribe having taken place at Fort 
Gibson in 1861, when the Confederate agents were enlisting their Indian 
allies and awakening their barbaric habits as a stimulant; but it does not 
take an active imagination upon the scene to call up the struggling throngs 
at the ball play or the wild dance by the blazing fires, in all the frenzy of 
barbaric excitement. Whatever Houston may have done in his youth, he 
took no part in these festivities during his later residence, but conducted 
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himself as the dignified brave, except perhaps when indulging in the 
whisky, whose introduction he opposed after the consumption of his origi- 
nal cargo. At one of these gatherings, however, he fell in love witha 
Cherokee woman named Tyenia Rogers. She was a half-breed, of great 
personal beauty, and as tall and stately for her sex as Houston himself. 
With her he took up as his wife, and removed to the west of Grand river, 
opposite Fort Gibson, where he made a clearing, which still remains, and 
erected a log cabin, which was burnt during the war. He maintained him- 
self by keeping a small trading store, and as usual, after the Indian fashion, 
by a little slatternly farming and careless stock raising. He was not more 
ambitious or industrious than his Indian associates, and at this period his 
habits reached their lowest point of self-indulgence. It was not to be sup- 
posed that his better instincts and capacities could always remain contented 
with the narrow interests and degrading habits of savages, however strong 
the barbaric elements in his nature, or however severe the blow that had 
rendered civilized life for a time intolerable to him. The thoughts of the 
possibilities of his abandoned career must have obtruded themselves upon 
him with more and more persistent regret, and the degradation and failure 
of his life been felt with keener poignancy as the years went by. It was a 
proof that his nature had escaped final degradation that he sought in- 
creased forgetfulness in the stupefaction of liquor. He was a frequent 
visitor to Fort Gibson for his supplies of whisky, and had sunk so low that 
his form was often seen stretched in the street before the sutler’s store, in 
the helplessness of intoxication, and he was not far removed from the 
wretched outcast who hangs about the dram shops of the frontier, except 
that there were periods when he buried himself in the woods and received 
something of their balm and health in his wounded spirit. 

To the unhappiness and degradation of this life there came a hope of 
relief and redemption in the news of the stirring of national life in Texas, 
and:the combined eagerness for the foundation of a new empire and of 
resistance to a degrading domination among its American settlers. All 
the adventurous spirits of the border were attracted by the scent of warfare 
and the hope of fortune, and a small party was formed of the daring rovers in 
the Indian Territory. Houston joined this, and naturally became the leader, 
although he was so poor at the time that he had to take his departure on 
a small pony unfit to carry his weight, which was finally exchanged by the 
good will of one of his associates for a more presentable horse. He did 
not at once conquer his feeling of degradation and hopelessness, but re- 
mained for some time with a small settlement of Cherokees upon the Red 
river before going forward to Texas. Perhaps deprived of the opportunity 
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for indulgence, his manly qualities strengthened themselves, or the news 
_of the imminence of the struggle‘with Mexico still further fired his spirit, 
and he finished his journey with such results as are familiar to history. 

That he sincerely loved his Indian wife is made evident by the fact 
that when he had established himself and won fame and honor in Texas, 
he sent for her to join him, but she refused to leave her people and familiar 
life, and died after a few years in the home which he had made. He left 
no Indian children, but the family of his wife was a large and notable one, 
and his nephews and nieces are numerous in the tribe, some of them dis- 
tinguished by their influence and intelligence. To his credit, Houston 
never forgot his friendship with the Cherokees or endeavored to ignore his 
life among them. After his election to the United States Senate, he was 
fervent in advocating their interests and in defending them from injustice. 
Not only as the special champion of this tribe, but in an intelligent under- 
standing of the Indian questions, and the wisdom as well as the justice of 
honesty and consideration, he was far beyond the majority of the public men 
of his time, and particularly of the spirit of border greed and prejudice, 
which is by no means yet extinct. Like some of the army officers, who 
had shared their tents and learned to admire their bravery and faithfulness, 
he was the friend of the Indians from sympathy as well as a sense of up- 
rightness and honor, and respected their barbaric virtues as he understood 
the elements of their character. His rooms were always open to the Cher- 
okee delegations when they arrived in Washington, and he was their 
friendly companion as well as the sharer of their councils and their advo- 
cate at the Indian Bureau and on the floor of Congress. His regard was 
repaid with lasting reverence and affection. He has a peculiar place in the 
remembrance and tradition of the Cherokee people as their faithful and 
powerful friend, and his name is perpetuated as an honorable patronymic 
in the younger generations, like that of William Penn. 

Houston’s Indian life was exceptional in the distinction of the place 
and career which he abandoned, and inthe opportunity and success of his 
redemption, but it is by no means singular in its essential characteristics. 
There have been many Europeans and Americans, since the first contact 
of the white race with the Indian, who, like the hero of Wordsworth’s 
“Ruth,” who “dwelt among the Cherokees,” have felt the irresistible fas- 
cination of the appeal to their natural instincts, and lived among the chil- 
dren of the forest and plain, “lost to the use of life and name and fame.” 
The majority may have been chiefly influenced by inclination for savage 
indulgence and cruelty, and sunk deeper than their Indian associatcs in all 
the vices and degradations of savagery. This is too often the type of the 
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“squaw man,” except perhaps among the French voyageurs, whose bar- 
baric instincts are more careless than false and cruel. But there are many 
instances of intelligent and cultured men who have abandoned civilization 
for a home among the Indians, in whom the longing for the unconscious 
communion of nature and the keen delights which she offers to the hunter, 
the adventurer and the idler, have had as much influence as the inclina- 
tion for savage license or the revulsion of a passionate nature under a 
cruel blow or a wreck of fortune. That these can be always contented in 
the stifling of their nobler instincts and active intellects cannot be believed, 
and remorse and longing must overtake them, as they did Houston. Per- 
haps, like him, they may attempt to drown them in indulgence, and, miss- 
ing the opportunity for escape, sink into hopeless degradation, or they 
may return to civilization through some of the obscure channels of indus- 
try and enterprise in frontier life. The border ranche and the mining 
camp can show many such instances of successful redemption from savage 
life, and there are many more who fill unknown graves under the over- 
flowing waters of civilization, and yet beyond them, whose misstep was - 
fatal and who perished in the perils which they invoked. Houston was the 
most fortunate in his redemption, as his fall was the most conspicuous of 
any of this class, but his experience was not singular, or the influences 
which produced it exceptional, and he was the type of many who, beneath 
all the restraints of civilization, feel the irresistible impulses and instincts 
of the primitive man, and who in our day are represented by a Livingstone 
and a Palmer, the devoted missionary and the learned scholar, who were 
moved by duty to their exile, but were also happiest when nearest to the 
heart of nature and among her savage children. 


Nfped. A, Jehan, 





ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
SIR HENRY CLINTON’S ORIGINAL SECRET RECORD OF PRIVATE DAILY INTELLIGENCE 


Contributed by Dr. Thomas Addis Emmett 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION AND Notes By EpwArp F. DELANCEY 


(Continued from page 342) 


Extract of a Letter from McCleland of Red Hook on the Hudson above mentioned, to 
his Brother, January 29th, 1781, r'cd January, 31st 


“Sir 

I send you the best intelligence I could collect. I sent the Bearer to Ben- 
nington to make inquiries about Ethan Allen and how the people there were 
inclined. He returned the 2oth of this month. His accounts agree with Judge 
Morris’s* advice some time ago. He recommended to Congress to grant them to 
be a free and independent State, for they are much ‘alarmed, lest this new State 
should join with Canada in the Spring. Now [they] that were thought in the eyes 
of General Washington the most virtuous State on the continent are also likely to 
revolt.t{ We are forming committees to regulate the assembly} and curb the heavy 
oppressions. The rebells are alarmed at this, fearing it may tend to a subversion 
of their government, which I believe will be the case before long. ‘The Assembly 
will not be able to satisfy the demands of the people. By reading the newspapers 
you will find the charge laid against the rebel powers by the inhabitants, who daily 
exclaim against the arbitrary powers given to commissaries and other officers. 

Last week I was in company with six Frenchmen belonging to Rhode Island, 
who left Virginia some time before. They told me that General Arnold with 


o 

* Chief Justice Richard Morris of New York ; then the owner of large tracts of land in Vermont 
under New York grants. 

+ The Vermonters’ treaty with General Haldiman to return to their allegiance to the British 
crown was at this time in negotiation. Concluded some months later, it was sent by Gen. H. to 
Sir H. Clinton in December, 1781, and traitorously sent by William Smith, the titular Chief Justice 
of New York, Sir H. Clinton’s chief adviser, to his friend and old pupil, Gov. George Clinton, of 
New York, with a copy of his own opinion upon it rendered to Sir H. Clinton. Gov. George 
Clinton at once called a special session of the New York Legislature at Poughkeepsie for the 20th 
January, 1782, and then laid the papers and opinion before them. They found the facts to be as 
stated, directed the matter laid before Congress, and resolved to enforce the authority of New 
York. Journals New York Senate and Assembly, fifth and sixth Sessions, 50-54. JI. Jones’ 
History, 209 and 471. 

¢ Of New York. 
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three thousand five hundred [men] had landed the 5th of this month and met 
with great success having destroyed all the stores of Richmond, where their prin- 
cipal magazines were formed. 

The Rebells here say they are likely to get their men for filling up their Regi- 
ment—but I have not seen a man willing to take their bounty, or who seemed 
inclined to enlist for more than nine months, 

The Rebells have got something to tickle them from Morrisania, but they are 
quarreling about the plunder.* Yesterday three hundred men crossed from Ver- 
plancks Point to patronize the Penssylvania troops.” 


January 31st 


Abner Badsbyt \eft Elizabeth town yesterday about one o’clock, says the Jersey 
troops are at Bottle hill surrounded by about 2,ooof troops from West Point. They 
have shot one Serjeant Grant, and another—the rest are pardoned and disarmed. 

General Howes (Howe) commands the troops. Some papers were dropped in 
camp and two people are suspected for having dropped them. One Blanck & § 

The contents are kept secret. 

The Pennsylvanians are still at Trenton : this he heard from Hatfield’s father 
and another person. 


Copy of letter in Cypher from Connecticut received February 4th, 1781 
Dear Sir 


I find myself disappointed in the hopes and expectations I entertained when I 
wrote last of seeing you ere now in York. I cannot obtain a flag of truce therefore 
can give you the substance only of such matters as behoove you to know, and 
which I collect with care and attention, this mode of writing|] not so well admitting 
of being particular. 

I have made a journey to Hartford and one to Camp.§ The former in order to 
sound the members of the secret Convention** and those of the Assembly : the 


* Col. Hull’s surprise of De Lancey’s corps at Morrisania, referred to in Col. Robinson’s Intelli- 
gence of January 26th above mentioned. 

+ This name is probably meant for ‘‘ Badgley.” At ‘‘ Bottle Hill,” mentioned in this state- 
ment, now Madison, N. J., lived ‘‘ Isaac Badgley,” a tory, whose wife being seen carrying food 
into a neighboring swamp led to the seizure there, in 1782, of Caleb Sweeny, jr., and John Parr, 
two tories, for whom a large, reward was offered by Gov. Livingston. IX. Hist. Mag., 2d series, 
337- The similarity of the names points to the probability of ‘‘ Badsby” being meant for 
‘* Badgley,” and that he was of the same family. ¢t There were only 1,000 on this duty. 

§ So in the MS. ] In cypher. §] In the Highlands of the Hudson. 

** The Convention of commissioners from New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New York, which met at Hartford in November, 1780. This Convention advised that 
another be called at Providence, of representatives from New England and New York, at such time 
in 1781 as Gov. Trumbull might fix. He designated 12th April, 1781, as the day. Connecticut 
and Rhode Island appointed commissioners, the other states did not, and the Convention failed for 
want of aquorum. §S, E. Baldwin’s ‘*‘ New Haven Convention of 1778,” 38. 
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latter to discover the feelings of the officers and soldiers, and their progress in 
recruiting : in all which I succeeded to my satisfaction, notwithstanding the greatest 
secrecy being enjoined on the Members of the Assembly. 

The real business on which the Convention met at Hartford, was, to form and 
cement an union or coalition between the Eastern and York Colonies (it being 
apprehended they must ultimately fight for themselves) ; and [to] raise the neces- 
sary supplies for the army ; to recommend (’tho this was done in the language of 
despair) to their respective Assemblys to instruct their delegates in Congress to 
urge the completjon of the confederacy ; and to vest the chieftain* with a dictator- 
ship for a limited time ; and this with a view to get riddance of Congress. How- 
ever this last met with warm opponents and the consideration of it is deferred till 
the next session of the Assembly.t 

A defection on the part of the Southern colonies{ induces these measures. 
Egbert Benson and John Sloss Hobart represented New York in this convention. 
Its proceedings have never been published but remain in MS. in the Sec. of State’s 
office in Washington. 

Pennsylvania engaged to supply the army with 4,000 Barrels of flour last Cam- 
paign of which they furnished only 500 Barrells. 

Maryland still refuses to come into the Confederation and the Carolinas being 
exhausted no supplies can be expected from thence. 

The Assembly’s being lately summoned in consequence of a requisition from 
Congress for their quota of men and supplies and also to engage the support of the 
Convention. . 

The men were to be raised by the rst instant, but not one tenth of the number 
is engaged, nor is it probable that they will [be]. They cannot be engaged under 
£500 in silver per man on an average.§ Not a recruit can be had for the public 
encouragement. 

* Washington. 

+ This convention at Hartford met in November, 1780, as before stated. Its President was 
William Bradford, of Rhode Island, who sent its proceedings to the Continental Congress on 
December 12th, 1780. These were referred to Messrs. Mathews, Root, Montgomery, Witherspoon, 
and Madison as a committee. Yournals Congress, 1781, p.392. No action of this committee was 
had, apparently, as no report from it is contained in the journals of Congress. Alexander 
McDougall writing to Washington from Fishkill (where he went by request of members of the 
New York Legislature to visit that body) on 30th October, 1780, says, ‘‘ The commissioners ap- 
pointed to meet the convention at Hartford are men of enlarged minds, fully informed of our civil 
defects and inertness, as well as the feeble state of the army. They are instructed and empowered 
to agree on the necessity of a continental executive with powers similar to those mentioned in the 
enclosure number one.” III. Sparks’s Correspondence of the Revolution, 136. The ‘‘ enclosure 
number one” Sparks has not given. 

¢ ‘Southern Colonies.” This expression was used by New Englanders generally in the last 
century to describe a// colonies out of New England. In this sense it is here used. _ 

§ The pound here means in New England currency, or, as it was called ‘‘ Boston currency.” 
4500 was equal to 1,666 dollars in specie. Am. Negotiator, p. 460; a sum approaching the 
amounts paid at che North for bounties in the latter part of the late civil war. 
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When I was at the highlands* I spent a night with Parsons,+ and another with 
General Stark.{ Iam on the best of terms with them both. The latter with his 
family stayed a night at my house since.§ 

He draws a Wretched picture of the state of the army and of the public affairs. 
To enumerate all the species of Wretchedness they labor under would be tedious. 

He says that had all the Navy of France been here last summer (1780) it were 
not in the chieftain’s power to have co-operated with them in the then expected 
blockade of York ; || chiefly owing to their want of provisions. They will be some- 
what better supplied next summer with meat, but not with bread. 

Should you judge it worth while to see the several quotas of the various sup- 
plies apportioned by Congress to the several States and also the new establishment 
of their army, I can send them to you. 4 

The Brigades in the highlands were not each 600 strong when I was there. I 
saw the commissary’s return he being my friend. 

Dear Sir, I need not caution you against paying any great attention to the 
representations of those, who only take up hearsay. Some of this class deceive 
persons in high office with you. They have no access to those from whom perfect 
knowledge can be obtained ; of those your own superior understanding will enable | 
you to benefit. Believe me there are but few, who are let into the secrets of the 
cabinet, nor could I know them were it not for my intimacy with some of the prin- 


* At the camp. 

+ Samuel Holden Parsons, of Reading, Connecticut, who had shortly before—in October, 1780 
—been made a Major-General by Congress, and then succeeded Gen. Putnam in the chief command 
of the Connecticut Line. At the beginning of the war he served as Colonel of the Sixth Connecti- 
cut regiment, and was made Brigadier-General in August, 1776. His and Fellowe’s brigades were 
those which, at the landing of the British at Kips Bay, 15th September, 1776, ‘‘ ran away in the 
greatest confusion without firing a single shot,” as Washington expressed it in his letter to the 
President of Congress. IV. Sparks, 93. He served under Putnam until he became his successor. 

¢ John Stark, born at Londonderry, N. H., 28th August, 1728, a Captain of Rogers’s Rangers, 
in 1756, Colonel, 1775 to March, 1777, when he resigned from chagrin at not being promoted. In 
the summer of that year, under the Council of New Hampshire, he raised a body of militia, and 
defeated Baum on the Wallomschaick in New York, called the battle of Bennington. He re-entered 
the army in the following autumn, served through the war, and died on the 8th May, 1822, aged 
93, at Derryfield, now Manchester, N. H., where a monument is erected to his memory. 

§ Stark obtained a furlough on account of his health while in the Highlands, and went home to 
Derryfield, N. H. This visit was probably made on his way to that place. 

| Styling the city ‘‘ York,” both in writing and speaking, was extremely common in the last 
century among all classes. Now it is rarely heard except among the laboring classes and small 
traders of the neighborhood of New York, who also call those people who reside in the country in 
the summer only ‘‘ Yorkers.” 

‘| The quotas and supplies resolutions of the Continental Congress, here referred to, will be 
found in the Journals of Congress, 1780, pp. 355-56. They were passed on the 4th Nov. in that 
year. 

The ‘‘ new establishment ” of the American army took effect Ist January, 1781. It was adopted 
by the Continental Congress on 3d Oct., 1780. Journals of Congress, 1780, pp. 318-19. 
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cipal officers in the civil and military departments, arising from my having been a 
member of the Legislature,* and being still continued one of a Committee appointed 
by the Assembly to examine into the staff department. I should have made it part 
of my business to acquire a perfect knowledge of the State of the French at Rhode 
Island, but finding a person charged with that, who I believe will do it with toler- 
able accuracy [I have not done so]. I am sure he has a good opportunity. 

Nothing transpires concerning Allen. All is silence in that region at present. 
The Proclamation lately come out will have a good Effect. They ought to be cir- 
culated throughe the country. The people in thist and York Government are 
almost ready to shake off the yoke. You may see by our papers, the army being 
so nigh will prevent it at present. However, much can be effected by increasing 
the foment amongst the people and pointing out the various blessings held forth in 
the Proclamation. 

Private dispatches are frequently sent from your city to the Chieftain here by 
some traitors. ‘They come by the way of Setalket,§ where a certain Brewster|| re- 
ceives them, at, or near, a certain woman’s. A most daring enterprise has been 
lately concerted at the quarters of the Chieftain here. It was no less than an 


* Of Connecticut. i + Connecticut. 
¢ Gen. Robertson’s proclamation of 1780. The dependence of the British commanders and 


others upon Proclamations and their effect was ridiculously great. Jones, in his History, Vol. II., 
p- 173, says: ‘‘Generals and Governors seem to have thought America could be conquered by 
proclamations. The commissioners (for restoring peace) adopted the same plan; ‘serious fighting 
would have done much better. Proclamations at last became so common that the rebels held them 
in the utmost derision. Nay, Governor Livingston, of New Jersey, made a kite of one published 
by Lord Carlisle and his brother commissioners for a son of his to play with.” 

§ Setauket (as now spelled), Suffolk Co., on the north side of Long Island. 

| This was undoubtedly the Capt. Caleb Brewster who, in 1778, was employed as a secret agent, 
and thenceforth devoted himself to procuring and sending to Washington intelligence of the move- 
ments and projects of the British in New York and on Long Island. Shortly after the date of this 
very letter, Brewster captured and brought into Black Rock Harbor (Fairfield) an armed boat. He 
reported this to Washington and asked for an increased number of men, to which the latter replied 
by the following letter : 

‘* Head Quarters, New Windsor, Feb. 23d, 1781. 

“ Sir—It is not in my power to spare any further number of men for your detachment, as‘I am 
obliged to call in many guards, and weaken other necessary ones to support the garrison at West 
Point. You will dispose of the boat, and what you took in her, for the benefit of the captors. 

“*T am Sir 
‘* Your Obedient Servant 
“*G, WASHINGTON.” 


Brewster was commissioned a Lieut. of Artillery during the war, though a seaman by profession, 
probably to aid in saving his life, if taken, by enabling him to be exchanged as a prisoner of war, 
II. Thompson’s Hist. Long Island, 513. 

{1 Washington’s, on the North River. From the use of the word ‘‘here,” in this place and 
elsewhere in this letter, it would seem that it was written, at least in part, while its author was in 
the American camp on the Hudson. 
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attempt to take the Commander-in-Chief* in his quarters in the city. A certain 
Col' Humphryt one of the Chief’s Aids de Camp was to have gone down the 
river with a party, and land behind Kennedy’s house,} thence proceed up through 
the garden and secrete themselves behind the house, whilst some were to advance 
on each side of it, and seize the Sentries in the street, upon which a signal was to 
be given, those on the back of the house to crush in with crowbars, and take his 
Excellency with all his papers. Some traitors in the city were to know the night 
and hour of attack and were likewise to seize on the adjacent sentries on receiving 
the signal. To facilitate this mad project a Captain’s command was to land at 
Greenwich§ and march to Knyphausen’s quarters|| as well for the purpose of mak- 
ing an alarm as to take him. However romantic this may seem, yet I can assure 
you that it has been attempted to be put in execution. This Humphry is quite 
sanguine in his expectations of succeeding at some convenient season. My author- 
ity is good from no less than a General Officer.4 

Emmissaries are now employed in your city and on the Island** by the Governors 
of this and York Statest¢ to negociate a loan of a capital sum in specie. Repeated 
offers of this kind have been made by some of the abettors of the rebellion in your 
city and on the island. They are so infatuated as to believe that you will Evacu- 
ate the City when (say they) they expect nothing else but to be stripped of their 
effects.{{ Our Governor is authorized by the Assembly to pledge the security of 


* Sir Henry Clinton. 

+ Col. David Humphreys, of Derby, Connecticut, soldier, poet and diplomatist. He became 
one of Washington’s aids in 1750, a few months before the plot referred to was originated. His 
military career he himself thus describes : 

‘With what high chiefs I play’d my early part, 
With Parsons first, whose eye with piercing ken, 
Reads through the hearts, the characters of men; 
Then how I aided in the following scene 
Death-daring Putnam—then immortal Greene, 
Then how great Washington my youth approved 
In rank preferred, and as a parent lov’d.” 


He was born in 1753 and died in 1818. 

¢ No. 1 Broadway, corner of Battery Place. It was pulled down only in May, 1882. 

§ Greenwich village, now about 14th street and Ninth avenue, New York City. 

|| Knyphausen lived on the north side of Wall street next to the corner of William. He may 
have been at this time, however, at Richmond Hill, not far from Greenwich village. 

“| This plan may perhaps have been the originof the Sergeant Champe story, the alleged at- 
tempt to seize Arnold in New York, which like the baseless Lydia Dorragh story of Philadelphia, 
is believed by some to be one of the many myths of American history. 

** Long Island. 

4+ Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, and George Clinton, of New York. 

tt This story was circulated on doh sides in the winter and spring of 1781. It caused Washing- 
ton much anxiety. As late as the 28th May he wrote Col. Dayton: ‘‘ The late accounts from New 
York are mysterious and perplexing, but they at any rate demand that we should be in readiness to 
move. * * * Should an evacuation of New York take place, as many strongly suspect, the troops 
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the State for the principal and interest. This is a matter of so private and delicate 
a nature, that the most profound secrecy is enjoined on the few members of the 
Council that are in the secret. The rest are taught to believe that the money is 
to be had in Europe. 

A certain Major Gardner,* whose father is on the Island, is one of the agents 
employed in this business. I shall be able to discover, I believe, more of this. 

You may rely on the truth of the facts contained in the foregoing hints. They 
are not the result of vague report. I shall be happy to contribute all in my power 
to defeat the secret machinations of those who are Enemies to his Majesty’s person 


and Government. Tam &c. &c. 
Hiram. 


Feb 1* 1781 


Copy of Extracts from the Minutes of the General Assembly,t enclosed in the above 
Letter. 

“‘— On the 5" December—received the report of the Committee cf Supplies, to 
the following purport, viz : ‘That the treasury be opened for the Exchange of new 
Continental Bills for old to the amount of £40,000. That a tax [of a] silver 
pennyf on the pound payable after the first of March next be laid ; that there 
be loaned in Continental Bills. £50,000, the Exchange at 72 for one, and the 
interest to be paid annually in silver and gold. This to be paid in one year after 


the War ;—that his Exc’y be empowered to negotiate in Europe for £200,000 on 
loan at 6.p cent interest. That a tax of four dollars on the pound be laid on the 
list [of] 1780, to be paid by the 1* of Feb’ and one shilling on the £ state money. 
— 9" Rec* Intelligence that Genl Arnold was meditating an Expedition 
against this State ; dispatched an express to Genl Washington. 
— 18™ Rec'd letters from Gen Washington advising that he send a flag to New 


under your command will be next in order for detachment. * * * As I am very anxious to learn 
what they are really doing in New York, you will oblige me by obtaining and sending me as accu- 
rate intelligence as possible.” VIII. Sparks, 58. A few days later he writes Jefferson: ‘‘ There 
have lately been rumors of an evacuation of that place [New York] but I do not put confidence in 
them.” VIII. Sparks, 72. 

* Probably of one of the branches of the Gardiners of the manor of Gardiner’s Island, notwith- 
standing the name is here spelled without the ‘‘i.” Most of the Gardners, and Gardiners, whether 
of the Massachusetts, Rhode Island, or New York families, were tories, but some of the latter were 
whigs. John Sands of Cow Neck, Major Brush of Huntington, and Major Hendrick Wyckoff 
of New Lots, were among Governor Clinton’s agents in these matters. His method was to entrust 
blank notes signed by hiniself, pledging the credit of the’ State, and payable ‘‘ one year after 
peace,” to proper agents, who went to Long Island and New York, filled them up with such sums 
as they could find parties to take, and brought back the specie on their persons. Gov. Trumbull 
received his specie in a similar way. By August 6th he had, as appears by an entry in his Diary, 
collected 3,500 pounds. The payment of this sum stopped the mutinous movements of the Con- 
necticut Line and its officers. 

+ Of Connecticut. 

¢ A penny on the pound payable in silver, not in paper, is the meaning of this expression. 
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York to effect the Exchange of prisoners, who brought word that a large embarka- 
tion took place there. 

— 20" took up the doings of the late convention of the five States* containing 
Matters of importance but laid it over till next session.” 


The above very remarkable letter, with its enclosed memoranda of Connecticut legislative 
proceedings, so full in its details, and authentic in its information, is one of several in this ‘‘ Private 
Intelligence” of different dates of the same extraordinary character, signed ‘‘ Hiram,” a play on 
the author’s surname, Heron, or his initials ‘‘ W. H.” He was William Heron of Reading, now 
spelled ‘‘ Redding,” Fairfield County, Connecticut, a prominent and influential citizen of that town 
and state during, and after, the Revolution. He was a member of the Connecticut Legislature in 
1778, 1779, 1780 and 1781, during the war, and after it from 1784 to 1790, inclusive, and again in 
1795 and 1796. His opportunities, therefore, of getting correct information were of the best. 
His position brought him in personal relations with the leading men of Connecticut on the Ameri- 
caneside, both civil and military, and, as we see, he was in full correspondence and intercourse with 
Sir Henry Clinton’s Headquarters at the same time. His continued service in the Legislature for 
the six years immediately following the peace, shows, either, that he was not then, nor during the 
war, suspected of being a tory and in communication with the British, or else that they who elected 
him, and those with whom he served, had no objections to him on that account. The above letter 
is not the first communication of his extant. Several months before, in September, 1780, he was in 
New York City and had an interview with Gen. James Robertson of the British army, then also the 
Governor of the Province, who, on the 21st of September, 1780, in an official letter to Wm. Knox, 
Joint Under Secretary of State for the American Department, communicated a long and full statement 
of the then condition of affairs in America, and in the American Army, to be laid before the Gov- 
ernment in England, made by Heron in a conversation at New York. In his own letter Robertson 
styles him ‘‘a man versant in the rebels’ councils.” The ‘‘ communication” thus begins: ‘* Mr, 
Heron's Information in a conversation at New York, Monday 4: Sept 1780. He lives at Reading 
in Connecticut, came in with a Flag—returns this afternoon. He has had every opportunity he could 
desire to be acquainted with public affairs, & especially of that Colony. Till April last he was in 
Assembly, and a member for the County Correspondence—is now in office respecting the public 
accounts. He was ever an Enemy to the Declaration of Independency, but he said little except to 
trusty Loyalists. He stands well with the officers of the Continental Army—with General Parsons 
he is intimate, and is not suspected.” It also contains the following statements: ‘‘ Mr. Heron was 
in the Highlands very lately, and had much conversation with them, They have had no pay for 
ten months past.” ‘‘ There is much discontent in the Army. Lately they were 5 days without meat. 
The whole Highland Garrison is now at half allowance. Many of the officers especially of Massa- 
chusetts wish the acceptance of their Resignations, and yet said they dreaded it, as they had not 
money to carry them home. He dined with General Arnold, who commands at Col. Beverly 
Robinson’s house, and parted from him last Wednesday.” This was August 30th, 1780, and Sargent 
(Life of André, 254 and 258) thinks Heron was the bearer of Arnold’s letter of that date to Major 
André—the commercial one—which is well known. In this ‘‘ Information” Heron also gives this 
account of Connecticut politics, which, perhaps, throws some light on his own long held public 
position in that state. ‘‘ From his intimate knowledge of Connecticut, he is firmly persuaded that 
not a tenth of the inhabitants are for contending for the Independency, if well assured by the Gov- 
ernment, that the Charter shall stand good. The greater part of the /oyalists are for preserving 
the Charter, and many became loyalists, because they conceived the Independent Party exposed it 
to Dissolution, by their intemperate Measures. Others now listen to ¢Aem as men of wisdom and 
patriotism, and execrate the danger to which an indiscreet heat has exposed the Charter. It would 


* The Convention at Hartford, mentioned above. 
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strengthen the hands and increase the number of the King’s friends if Government would issue a 
proclamation promising safety to the Charter, 07 the Colony’s returning with obedience.” The italics 
in these extracts are in the original. VIII. Col. Hist. N. Y., 804 to 808. 

In a recent ‘‘ History of Redding,” published just a hundred years after the date of the above 
Information of Heron—in 1880, by Charles B. Todd—Heron is thus described : ‘‘ In Revolutionary 
days and before Squire Heron lived in the now ancient house on Redding Ridge, just south of the 
Episcopal Church. « He was a native of Cork, Ireland ; a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, and 
aman of much ability and force of character. It is said that he taught the Academy in Green- 
field Hill before coming to Redding, and had also surveyed the old stage route from New York to 
Boston. I cannot determine the precise date of his arrival here, but it was some time prior to the 
Revolution. In that memorable struggle he sided with the King, and was the recognized leader of 
the Tories at Redding Ridge. At the time of Tryon’s invasion he openly gave aid and comfort to 
theenemy. After the war he became a prominent character in the town, and although somewhat 
bigoted and imbued with the Old World notions of caste and social distinctions, is said to have 
exercised a great deal of influence in public affairs, especially in town meetings. ‘We must keep 
down the under brush’ was a favorite remark of his in speaking of the common people.” * * * * * 
Squire Heron died January 8th, 1819, aged seventy-seven years, and is buried in the old Episcopal 
church-yard on Redding Ridge. In the table of Representatives in the Appendix to this History 
of Redding, opposite ‘‘ May, 1881” is printed ‘‘ unrecorded.” A subsequent letter in this ‘‘ Pri- 
vate Intelligence ” shows that Heron was again then elected. 


State of the Works and Shipping at Rhode Island, by Mr. Teare, Feb” 6, 1781 


One large work with 6 pieces of cannon on Windmill hill. 

Fort Fanning—4 pieces of cannon, but no embrasures. 

Tommany hill—3 guns— 

Little Tommany hill no cannon nor embrasures. A work N West of Tommany, 
no guns or embrasures. Do—at Corrintons—no guns or embrasures—Corstis 
harbour a work with 2 guns—a work on Barney’s ground, facing the end, no embra- 
sures. On Brenton’s neck several works, in which are 17 cannon and 2 mortars. 

Rose Island—a large work—16 guns facing to the south and 15 facing west—a 
ship lying at the South West point, no cannon will bear on her. 

There is a work S. E. of that on Barney’s ground. 

The French troops are 3400— 

Seven ships from 64 to 80 guns—the old Fantasque an hospital ship—about 
20 transports— 

The French men of war have about the same number of men, that such English 
ships usually have. They have lost since leaving France 1800 landsmen and seamen. 


Copy of a letter from Mr, J. at Elizabethtown 
rec* Feb’? 7 1781 


Sir I re’cd your two notes by Gould and Woodroff* on Thursday last I in- 


* The same persons with whom the report of 20th January, 1781, in this ‘‘ Private Intelligence,” 
begins. They seem to have been regularly employed in obtaining intelligence. Woodroff, whose 
first name was Uzal, mentioned in Gordon’s History with approbation, seems to have been very 
skillful in this work, He was in Capt. Crane’s company, First New Jersey regiment, Essex ; also 
in the State troops and Continental army. Stryker’s New Jersey Register, 828. 
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formed you in my last letter that the N. Jersey troops had revolted : about four 
hundred from Pompton joined those at Chatham on Sunday week. On Monday 
Mr. Caldwell* and Col. Frelinhausen, | Commissioners from the Legislature of 
New Jersey, with Col. Dayton and Shreve persuaded them to return to Pompton 
with a promise that every grievance should be redressed. They accordingly 
returned on Wednesday under that expectation : but Washington foreseeing the 
consequence that would inevitably attend those mutineers, unless suppressed, 
detached Gen. Howes (Howe) from N: Windsor with one thousand Connecticut 
troops who surprised the Jersey troops in their huts on Saturday last. They imme- 
diately disarmed them and on Sunday shot David Gilmour and J. Tuttle { as prin- 
cipals in the mutiny. Gen. Howes (Howe) remained in the Jersey camp several 
days, and my last accounts from thence was that the Jersey troops were ordered to 
N. Windsor.§ You may be assured the Jersey troops knew of the terms offered by 
you to the Pennsylvanians, but I don’t think they had it in view to come to you. 
They are so connected by relationship in this county, || that no thing but a total 
despair of redress of grievances would induce them to come over to you.’ Let 
whatever may be your intelligence respecting the publick state of affairs on this 
side, I can assure you as a truth they never were so desperate as at present. The 
officers of the Continental army and every violent Whig are sunk into despair as 
the Congress has neither cloaths nor money to give them, nor magazines of provi- 
sions or forrage for their support. ‘The new Emission has already sunk in W. Jersey 
and Philadelphia to one hundred p cent on every sort of produce, and no meas- 
ures can support its credit. 

The arrangement of the Continental army is not yet settled, and the late mutiny 


* The Rev. James Caldwell, the Presbyterian clergyman of Elizabethtown, afterward so 
cruelly shot at that place a few months later on 24th of November, 1781. He was also a deputy 
quartermaster and assistant commissary-general in the Continental army. 

+ Frederick Frelinghuysen, grandfather of the present Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, United States 
Secretary of State. 

¢ David Gilmore or Gilmour, of Somerset County regiment, and Israel Tuttle, of the Morris 
County regiment, ‘‘ Gould” on the 20th January, and ‘‘ Mr, J.” on 27th January, both say that 
one ‘‘ Grant” was in command of the Jersey mutineers. This was George Grant, sergeant-major 
of the Third New Jersey regiment, a deserter, as above stated, from the British army. ‘‘ Nichols,” 
the second in command, the cousin of Woodroff, above mentioned, was Jonathan Nichols, sergeant, 
Capt. Mitchell’s company First New Jersey regiment. John Minthorn, stated above by ‘‘ Mr. J.” 
as third in command, was sergeant-major of the First New Jersey regiment. See ‘‘ Stryker’s Offi- 
cial Register of Jerseymen in the Revolution,” under these names. This most valuable work is the 
best of its class that any State has yet published. This ‘‘ Intelligence” shows that it will not do to 
take a// the names that appear in it or any roster of Revolutionary soldiers as ‘‘ Revolutionary Pa- 
triots,” simply because ihey are there found. 

§ This is an error ; they were after the mutiny ordered to Morristown not New Windsor. 

| This was true not only of ‘ this county,” Essex, but of all northern and eastern New Jersey. 

{1 See Washington’s testimony on this subject in his letter of 10th December, 1780, to Gouver- 
neur Morris, II. Reed’s Reed, 217. 
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has prevented my going to N. Windsor to procure a list of the general officers and 
their families. * ' 

I expect a few weeks will furnish me with many material matters of intelligence, 
which I shall faithfully communicate. 

I have particular occasion for twenty-four guineas, which I wish you to give 
Mr. I. Ogden f as soon as convenient for me. J 


Information by Caleb Bruen, Feb’ 10th 


The Jersey Brigade had all returned to their hutts at Pompton and under the 
command of their officers. Serjeant Gilmore and one Tuttle a private, two of the 
revolters, had been tried by a Court Martial and shot. Some of the revolters of this 
Brigade he heard were promised their discharges. No post or guard kept nearer 
than Pompton—the militia are all discharged. Howes with his Brigade is gone 
back to N. Windsor. No troops at all at Morristown all their stores at that place 
are removed to Sucksunny.{ The Pennsylvania revolters are all gone home : those 
inlisted for the war on furlow: the others are discharged.—Governor Livingston 
and Judge Sims lately made their quarters at one Pearsons three miles north from 
Morristown, but can’t say where they keep at present. 


* As this list could only be obtained at Washington’s headquarters, the above statement shows 
that the writer, ‘‘ Mr. J.,” whoever he may have been, was on good terms with somebody at, or 
who had access to, those headquarters. - 

+ Isaac Ogden, a lawyer, son of Judge David Ogden, of the New Jersey Supreme Court, a well- 
known loyalist, and uncle of the late distinguished David B. Ogden, of New York. ‘‘ Hamilton said 
of Isaac, in 1777, he was one of the most barefaced, impudent fellows that ever came ‘under his 
observation.” Writing from New York, in 1778, Isaac Ogden said: ‘‘ The rebellion hangs by a 
slender thread. The majority of the inhabitants dissatisfied with their tyrannical government. 
Their money depreciating ; the French alliance in general detested ; provisions scarce, and that 
scarcity increasing (Butler has not contributed a little to it. He has offered to join General Clinton 
[Sir Henry], and will keep hovering about our frontiers till he gets an answer. A few Putlers 
would do the business). In this situation what is necessary to crush the rebellion? It is easily 
answered. Only one vigorous campaign properly conducted.” II. Sabine’s Loyalists, 126. Isaac 
Ogden went to Canada, and died at Montreal a Justice of the King’s Bench. The family are 
descended from the Ogdens of Stamford, Conn., stone masons, who built the first Trinity Church, 
New York City, in 1696-7. 

Saturday 34 of February 1781 
¢ Suckasunny, New Jersey. 


(Zo be continued.) 
Voi. X.—No. 5.—29 





MINOR TOPICS. 
“‘ PHILENIA—A LADY OF BOSTON.” 


In some numbers of the Monthly Review (London: R. Griffiths) for the years 
1792 and 1793, I have found frequent mention of then recently published Ameri- 
can works. The Monthly and the Critical Review were the leading periodicals of 
Great Britain from the middle of the last century until the foundation of the Zdin- 
burgh Review in 1802. The former, which was started in 1749 by R. Griffiths, Isaac 
Disraeli (of whose “Curiosities of Literature” it contains several favorable notices) 
affectionately describes as “the venerable mother of our journals.” At a time 
when England was so scantily supplied with that periodical literature now so 
abundant on both sides of the Atlantic, it is not surprising that the young republic, 
just entering on the responsibilities of national life, should be still more meagerly 
furnished. A periodical venture of Franklin’s had lasted only six months. Charles 
Brockden Brown did not begin to edit the Monthly Magazine and American Review 
until 1798 ; and until the foundation of the Worth American, in 1815, no enterprise 
of the kind had vitality enough to last over a few years. ‘Those who wrote books, 
therefore, and wished to have them criticised, sent them to England for that pur- 
pose, and, if the three volumes of the AZon¢hly which I have before me may be taken 
as a criterion, America, in the shady side of the 18th century, had no lack of 
writers. I find here reviews of Tohn Trumbull’s “ McFingal,” of Belknap’s “ His- 
tory of New Hampshire,” of the “ Commentaries on the Constitution of the United 
States,” by Prof. James Wilson and Chief-Justice McKean, of Pennsylvania, of 
Hamilton’s “ Report on the Manufactures of the United States,” and of “ Ouabi, 
or the Virtues of Nature, an Indian Tale, in four cantos,” by Philenia, a Lady 
of Boston. It is to what is said of this last work that I would invite attention, 
as indicating both the canons which then prevailed regarding poetry and also, to 
some extent, the notions that were entertained in England as to what American 
poetry should be. 

The poem of Mrs. Morton (Philenia’s real name) is not long, the volume contain- 
ing only fifty-one pages. It is dedicated to the late Mr. Bowdoin (Governor James 
Bowdoin, no doubt, who died in 1790, probably after the book, which bore that 
date, was printed). The reviewer, so far from receiving “this Postonian produc- 
tion’ with surprise, is rather induced to wonder (seeing that “the muses have 
often been represented as loving the haunts and shades of liberty ’’) at “ not having 
seen more specimens of trans-Atlantic poetry.” But, he adds, “ whatever may be 
thought as to the influence of freedom on poetic genius, we must regard the culti- 
vation of this species of elegant composition in the United States as an undoubted 
proof of their advancement in refinement and literary taste. Viewing the poem before 
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us in this light, it has afforded us double pleasure. While we bestow our com- 
mendation on Phi/enia, we would congratulate America on having become ¢he seat 
of the muses. If we may judge from the production before us, poetry has made no 
inconsiderable progress on the western shores ; and of which we have given several 
instances in some late volumes of our Review.” 

These words were writtenin September, 1793. In January of the same year ap- 
peared quite a long review of Trumbull’s “ McFingal,” and the panegyrist of Mrs. 
Morton would seem to have other poetical works in his mind. He goes on to 
say that “Ouabé” is an interesting and amusing tale, delivered in varied and har- 
monious numbers, and with a few exceptions, in good rhimes” (sic*). Illustrative 
notes were appended touching the Aborigines. In one of these the reader is in- 
formed that ‘‘ the Indian women of America are very chaste a/ter marriage, and if 
any person makes love to them they answer: ‘Zhe friend that ts before my eyes 
prevents me seeing you.’ The marriage contract, however, is only binding as long 
as the parties to it continue agreeable to each other.” The characters of the poem 
are Ouabi, an Illinois chief ; Azakia, his wife ; Celario, a European wanderer, and 
Zisma, a female friend of Azakia. The plot is as follows:—Rambling in hope- 
less exile on the banks of the Mississippi, Celario hears a piercing shriek, and fol- 
lowing the sound, discovers a beauteous captive on her knees before a tall Huron, 
whose arm is uplifted to destroy her. Celario slays the Huron and rescues the 
fair captive, whose beauty and innocence at once win his heart. His offer of it is 
refused, however, as the lovely Azakia has a husband already, and to him, in due 
time, she presents Celario. The latter and Ouabi become close friends, and wage 
war as allies. At last Celario is wounded in battle, and it falls to Azakia’s lot to 
tend him during the weary days of illness. 


“ Azakia’s hand the chemic juice applies, 

Her constant aid the strengthening food prepares ; 
Her plaintive voice beguiles his closing eyes, 

And soothes his slumbers with unceasing prayers. 
Now winds his ringlets round her dusky hand 

And views the contrast with enamour’d boast ; 
Now o’er his features bends with accent bland, 

Till every swimming sense in wonder’s lost.” 


Having learned so much of the intercourse between the fair sauvagesse and the 
prepossessing stranger, we are not much astonished at being told that “a mutual 
passion was enkindled.” Celario, however, fails to beguile Azakia away from her 
warrior husband, and the lover is so abashed at this display of savage-virtue that he 
determines to flee from temptation by leaving his forest asylum. But in his em- 
barrassment he meets with unlooked-for direction and encouragement from Ouabi 
himself, who, returning from his wars, soothes his erring guest and succeeds in dis- 


* Rime, according to Skeat, is the correct spelling. 
* 
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suading him from his purposed departure. He shows, under the circumstances, a 
wonderful amount of confidence in the convalescent by leaving him behind as his 
wife’s protector on again setting forth to the field of battle. Ouabi is wounded and 
taken prisoner by the Hurons. He is just singing his-death song and defying the 
cruel tortures of his foes when Celario, accompanied by a band of valiant Illinois, 
bursts upon the scene and delivers him from his impending fate. Such a service 
calls forth all the gratitude of the Indian chief, and he resolves not to be outdone 
in kindness. Happily the simple state of society which prevailed among the dusky 
children of the forest made it possible for him to gratify Celario without any scan- 
dal or pangs of conscience. So he surrendered Azakia and consoled himself for 
the loss by marrying “ the youthful Zisma.” “ Scarcely, however, were the nuptial 
rites solemnized than the generous and noble Ouabi expires, anticipating the en- 
joyment of realms in which godlike valor will be rewarded, and appointing Celario 
to sustain his place among the Illinois.” 

This “simple tale,” the critic thinks, might afford a subject for the stage, but 
we are not aware that the suggestion was ever followed.- Of the versification, he 
says that it “sometimes flows with majesty and pathos.” The following passage is 
quoted as an example of the author’s “ elevated style ” : 





‘* Far o’er the chieftains great Ouabi moves 
With step majestic thro’ the boundless plain ; 
Thus towers the cedar o’er the willow groves, 
Thus shines bright Cynthia midst her starry train. 


“ Swift to his arms the fond Azakia flies 
And oft repeats the fear-embellished tale ; 
How pointed lightning pierced her wondering eyes, 
While the near thunder broke the trembling gale. 


**Quabi! formed by Nature’s hand divine 
Where naked limbs the sculptor’s art defied, 
Where nervous strength and graceful charms combine, 
Where dignity with sweetness was allied. 


‘* High from his head the painted plumes arose 
His sounding bow was o’er his shoulder flung ; 
The hatchet, dreadful to insulting foes, 
On the low branch in peaceful caution hung. 


‘* Adown his ears the glistening rings descend, 
His manly arms the clasping bracelets bind ; 
From his broad chest the varied beads depend, 

And all the hero tow’r’d within his mind. 


“His hand he yielded to the gentle youth, 
Inquired his sorrow with benignant air ; 
And, kind as pity, unreserved as truth, 
Sooth’d ev’ry grief and proffered every care.” 
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The following verses are from Ouabi’s death-song : 


‘* Rear’d ’mid the war-empurpled plain, 
What Illinois submits to pain ! 
How can the glory-darting fire 
The coward chill of death inspire ! 


* * * * * 


** No grief this warrior soul can bow, 
No pangs contract this even brow ; 
Not all your threats excite a fear, 
‘ Not all your force can start a tear. 


‘* Think not with me my tribe decays, 
More glorious chiefs the hatchet raise ; 
Not unrevenged their Sachem dies, 
Not unattended greets the skies.” 


The following is given as an illustration of the “ easy eloquence of the varied 
measure in the dialogues” : 


Celario ; ** All the turtle’s charms are thine, 
All her constant love is mine ; 
Every sweet the bee bestows, 
On thy fragrant bosom grows ; 
May each bliss descend on thee, 
Be thy griefs reserved for me. 


** Yes, I must thy choice approve : 
Give Ouabi all thy love ; 
But with thee I cannot stay, 
Soon, ah! soon, I must away 
Where Scioto’s waters flow, 
Or the fiery Choctaws glow ; 
Or the snowy mountains rise 
Frozen by Canadian skies : 
There for refuge will I fly 
From the ruin of that eye ; 
Yet this heart with love will glow 
’Mid the zorthern mountain’s snow, 
On the Choctaw’s southern plain 
Feel the chill of cold disdain. 


Azakia: ‘‘ Why, ungrateful youth, ah! why 
Must the poor Azakia die ! 
If you leave this blissful plain, 
Never shall we meet again ; 
Though to great Ouabi true, 
Yet this soul resides with you. 
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Still will follow all thy care, 

While the body wastes to air. 

Not the golden source of light, 
Not the silver queen of night, 

Not the placid morning dream, 
Not the tree-reflecting stream, 
Ever can a charm display 

When thy heavenly form’s away !” 


While, as has been seen, lavish of praise, the critic of the AZonthly reminds Mrs. 
Morton of the faultiness of some of her rhymes, such as arm and form, care and 
fear, etc. “ We are not ignorant,” he adds, “ that Pope and Prior have many such 
rhimes—but no precedent can be allowed to justify the muses in any deviation from 
the rules of accuracy and elegance. We wish our fair authoress to consider this 
observation and to present the poets of America an example in every respect 
worthy of imitation.” The reviewer concludes his critique by informing his readers 
that they are indebted for the pleasure which the perusal of the poem will afford 
them to Mrs. Morton, of Boston. Whatever verdict modern readers may pronounce 
on Mrs. Morton’s poetical abilities, there is little doubt that the canons of literary 
tastes have changed very materially since her time. The confident eulogies of 
which her Monthly reviewer deemed her worthy have not been supported by the 
judgment of posterity, as to-day her name is seldom mentioned, and probably few 
living Americans have ever even heard of “Ouabi.” In his “Washington Irving,” 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner gives that distinguished man the earliest place in the lit- 
erature of America, properly so called. After characterizing the political treatises 
of Hamilton, Madison, Jay, Franklin and Jefferson as productions for any parallel 
to which, in respect to originality and vigor, we must go back to classic times, he 
goes on to say that “‘ literature, that is, literature which is an end in itself and not a 
means to something else, did not exist in America before Irving.” He thinks that 
“there can be no question that his writings were the first that bore the national 
literary stamp, that he first made the nation conscious of its gift and opportunity, 
and that he first announced to trans-Atlantic readers the entrance of America upon 
the literary field.” Though this may in a sense be true, is it quite fair to ignore so 
sweepingly those’ pioneers in prose and song, some of whom, if they did not win a 
world-wide fame, succeeded in teaching the hearts of their contemporaries and, in 
some cases, perhaps, in inspiring those who were to achieve a wider and more per- 
manent success? ‘Even as marking stages in the growth of literary culture, the 
utterances of those who, in their own generation, obtained sympathetic or admiring 
recognition have an interest for those who come afterthem. In what kind of circle 
was “Philenia” the center of attraction? Was she as highly prized in fastidious 
Boston as the praise of the Monthly and the dedication of her book to Governor 
Bowdoin would seem to indicate ? From the standpoint of history, if not of litera- 
ture, such questions are not without importance. It may be that the writer in the 
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Monthly was moved by feeling as well as, perhaps, as much as, by taste, that he 
thought it only chivalrous to say pretty things to a lady, and that her claims to 
generous treatment were manifold enhanced when she was “a lady of Boston.” By 
a singular coincidence in the same volume in which a forgotten poet is so profusely 
lauded, William Wordsworth is treated to a diatribe which seems a forecast of Jef- 
frey’s “ This will never do.” It begins thus: “ More descriptive poetry!* Have 
we not yet enough? Must eternal changes be rung on uplands and lowlands, and 
forests and brooding clouds, and cells and dells and dingles ? Yes; more, and yet 
more: so it is decreed.” Thus was Wordsworth greeted, and thus Philenia! Oh, 
blind reviewer ! ‘e 
MONTREAL, 





A VIRGINIA WITCH. . 


The story of Grace Sherwood, who was prosecuted and persecuted upon suspi- 
cion of witchcraft, is doubly interesting, from the fact that its scene lay in Virginia 
—the loyal gem of the English crown. According to records and tradition, the belief 
in the existence of witches, which found in this country its greatest expression in 
the Salem horrors, was not deeply seated, and did not receive much recognition 
from government in the Southern colonies. We.have accounts, founded upon 
doubtful authorities, of one or two trials in Maryland ; in Virginia there seems to 


have been but one solitary individual who was ever tried for the offense. 

In the year 1706 Luke Hill appeared before the court of Princess Anne county, 
and declared that Grace Sherwood had bewitched his wife. For several years there 
had existed an enmity toward the accused. She and her husband, James Sher- 
wood, had figured more than once as plaintiffs in slander suits. In October, 1705, 
Grace had recovered twenty shillings damages in an action against Luke Hill’s 
wife, who “‘had assaulted, bruised, maimed and barbarously beaten ye plaintiff to 
her great damage.” The mutual resentment engendered by this decision no doubt 
induced the Hills to take advantage of the current superstition to accuse Grace of 
witchcraft. The court, being apprised of the Evil One’s work among them, after 
due consideration of such a weighty question, ordered the sheriff to summon a jury 
of women to search the accused, who had consented to the proceedings. A jury of 
matrons was no new institution in Virginia, but with other curious forms of legal 
procedure had been transplanted from England (see Hening’s Statutes, Vol. I., p. 
209). The jury, consisting of Eliza Barnes, forewoman, and eleven others, found 
upon examination certain marks that proved conclusively to them that Grace was 
a witch. This verdict might have been expected from this jury, if its forewoman 
was the Elizabeth Barnes who in 1698 circulated the report that ‘‘Grace came to 


* Two works of Wordsworth’s are reviewed consecutively, his ‘‘ Descriptive Sketches, taken 
through a pedestrian tour in the Italian, Grison, Swiss and Savoy and Alps,” and his ‘‘ Evening 
Walk, an Epistle in verse, addressed to a young lady, from the Lakes of the north of England.” 
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her one night and rid her, and went out of the keyhole or crack of the door like a 
black catt.” This was probably the first case of the kind that had occupied the 
attention of the court, for even after Grace stood convicted by the jury, the justices 
did not know what action to take in the matter. Hill, therefore, petitioned the 
General Court and explained the predicament of the county court. The higher 
tribunal, no whit wiser than the lower one, referred the petition to the Attorney 
General. He delivered the foilowing opinion, in its way as sagacious as the utter- 
ance of the Delphian oracle (see Palmer's Calendar of Va. State Papers, p. 100, 
Vol. I.) : : 

“Upon perusall of ye above written Order of this Hono Board, I do consider, 
& am of opinion, that the County Court ought to have made a fuller Examination 
of ye matter of fact & to have proceeded therein pursuant to ye Directions & 
power, to County Courts given, by a Late Act of Assembly in Criminal cases, made 
and Provided ; and if they thought there was sufficient cause to have (according to 
that Law,) committed her to ye Generall prison of this Colony, whereby it would 
have come regularly before ye Generall Court. And whereupon I should have pre- 
pared a Bill for ye Grand Jury, & if they had found it, I should have prosecuted. 
I therefore, with humble submission, offer & conceive if proper, that ye said County 
Court do make a further enquiry into ye matter, & that if they are of opinion that 
there be cause, they act according to ye above said Law. And I shall accordingly 
be ready to p’sent a Bill, & if found, proceed thereon. 

“S. THompson, A. G,” 


Agreeably to the recommendation of Mr. Thompson, the county court com- 
manded the sheriff to arrest Grace, to empanel another jury of women, and in com- 
pany with the “ constable of.that precinct to ransack the accused woman’s house for 
images or other articles that might be used as evidence against her.” By images was 
no doubt meant small waxen figures, by melting which, it was believed, witches caused 
the victims of their malignity to waste away (see Harper’s Monthly, March, 1883, 
p..607). But from fear of bringing evil upon themselves or from sympathy with a 
fellow-woman, who had been so long persecuted, no women could be persuaded by 
the sheriff to serve on a jury. After some delay, in order that no means might be 
omitted to acquit or convict her, Grace consented “to be tryed in ye water by 
ducking ; but ye weather being very rainy and bad soe that possibly it might endan- 
ger her health,” the trial was postponed. At last, the time being propitious, the 
sheriff was bidden to collect boats, to meet enough men at John Harper’s planta- 
tion, where the court was then held, and to duck the suspected witch in water over 
a man's depth, to see how she would swim. What tender solicitude was shown for 
the wretched woman! She was not tried on a rainy day because she might have 
become drenched during her ducking, and the sheriff had to take care that she did 
not drown while swimming. All things being ready, a start is made for the scene 
of operations, a mile from the court-house. It was mid-summer, and the whole 
neighborhood must have been aroused by the remarkable event about to transpire. 
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Picture the scene: the witch led by the sheriff's deputies, but seemingly uncon- 
cerned about her surroundings or destination, a little in the rear the justices and 
idlers of that part of the county, followed by women and children, all pushing and 
crowding for a near view. When the river is reached the throng ranges itself along 
the bank, and Grace is searched by some women “ before she goes into ye water 
that she carry nothing about her to cause any further suspicion.” From the men- 
tion of boats, it is inferred that a ducking or “cucking” stool, which was used in 
some countries for punishing brawling women had not been erected in Princess 
Anne. When everything was ready, amidst the silence of the spectators, Grace was 
dropped into deep, water, and swimming with ease—an accomplishment the result, no 
doubt, of her living so near the water—the suspicion of her guilt was only strength- 
ened. Upon reaching the shore safely, five ancient women investigated and found 
that the ducking, strange to say, had not removed those peculiar marks that made 
her “unlike other women.” She was therefore sent back to jail to await a future 
trial, although there is no record, it is believed, of such a trial. It is probable that 
after the matter had ceased to bea nine-days’ wonder, the ‘poor woman was released 
and allowed to pass the rest of her days without molestation. The will of Grace 
Sherwood was admitted to probate in 1740, from which it is found that she was 
possessed of a little property, for she bequeathed to her son, John, her plantation 
of one hundred and four acres, together with her house and all other personal 
effects, save ten shillings which were to be divided between her other sons, James 
and Richard. That this was a solitary instance of prosecution for witchcraft in 
Virginia appears from the notable ignorance of all the authorities in reference to 
specific laws or precedents upon which they could base an opinion, and by the com- 
parative mildness of the punishment, being, perhaps, as in the case of scolding 
dames, merely a hygienic measure. Grace must have been a woman of much pluck, 
for, as far as we can learn, she had nothing particular to say in her defense, and 
submitted to the decision of the court. After her trial she continued to live among 
the people who had witnessed her disgrace. Mysterious legends concerning the 
witch still survive among the watermen and other people living in the vicinity of 
“Witch Duck,” as the scene of the curious trial is called to this day. 


EDWARD INGLE. 
JouNns HopkKINs UNIVERSITY. 





ABBY FOLSOM AND JUDGE STORY 
“A CURIOUS INCIDENT 


[Editor of Magazine of American History.—My father, Judge George Huston, President of 
the National Bank of Union Co., Kentucky, was an eye-witness of the scene related in the follow- 
ing sketch.—-N. Huston Banks. ] 


The few old people who can recall the Boston of half a hundred years ago, 
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smile as they mention Father Silas Lamson and Abby Folsom. And very re- 
markable persons they would seem to have been. Father Lamson is described by a 
contemporary as “a picturesque specimen of the sterner sex, who wore a long gray 
beard and carried a scythe.” While Mistress Abigail is summarily dismissed as 
“a crack-brained creature,” who went about the streets in company with Father 
Lamson, making abolition speeches. It may be doubted, however, whether she really 
was “ crack-brained.” A similar charge has been brought against many far more 
illustrious reformers—moral and scientific. She—like others—may have lived too 
early. The abolition “cause” was unpopular, and yet the word “unpopular” but 
faintly describes the utter abhorrence with which the abolition theory was almost 
universally regarded. In it a startled and alarmed public beheld anarchy, destruc- 
tion of the Government, wreck and chaos., The abolitionist of fifty years ago 
was esteemed, by law-abiding people, much as the “ Dynamite fiend” of to-day is 
regarded by the same class. Social ostracism followed the espousal of the “ cause.” 

Mistress Abigail, while not a gentlewoman, and with no exalted social position to 
lose, was singularly courageous, original, and untiringly zealous ; there must also have 
been something comical about the poor woman with all her earnestness. The idle 
lads about Boston flocked to hear her speeches. The subject could hardly have 
diawn them ; since boys—Cambridge student and street gamin alike—are rarely 
touched by that which neither breaks their bones nor cuts their flesh. As a rule, 
boys never permit themselves to be bored; thus it follows as a natural inference 
that Abby was rather a droll orator. With unwearying persistence she told over 
and over the piteous tale of the suffering slave. But all the world was strangely 
callous just then upon the subject which lay so heavy on her honest heart. The 
thinking people of the city, whom she longed and hoped to reach, gave no heed 
save a momentary glance—a look askance at the unseemly spectacle of a woman 
street-speaker—and went their way and thought no more of Abby Folsom. Few 
of the latter class had either seen her, or heard her name, until she suddenly devel- 
oped an eccentricity which drew the eyes of all Boston upon her. Alas for poor 
Abby! They were laughing eyes, and many were scornful! What Abby did in 
her queer way was to march boldly into the United States Court and proceed to 
harangue the astounded and dismayed bench and bar by the hour! This extraor- 
dinary maneuver soon became a habit, to the great bewilderment of the court, the 
’ interruption of important business, and the amusement of Boston. The situation 
grew serious. The celebrated Judge Story, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, chanced to be upon the bench at this time. Whether the great jurist was 
or was not in sympathy with the “movement,” does not in this connection appear. 
Some years later he was the familiar friend of the ineffably compassionate genius 
whose “ Poems on slavery” touched the world’s cold, selfish heart to its inmost 
core. But at the date of Abby’s speechifying advent into the United States Court 
the poems were unwritten. The anti-slavery “movement,” as it was afterward 
called, had then but a feeble existence, if indeed a mere handful of powerless 
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visionaries might be in any sense termed an organization. Whatever may have been 
the personal sympathies of the distinguished judge upon the bench, his pre-eminently 
legal mind could have entertained little belief in the efficacy of the “movement.” 
Nor was such a jurist likely to have tolerated the interruption, whatever the theme. 

But how to stop these long-winded harangues was the puzzle! The case had no 
precedent in the experience of the court. It is difficult to understand the motive 
which prompted Abby’s persistent choice of this most unwilling, and certainly most 
unsympathetic audience. She may have had a hazy impression that the sorely 
needed remedy lay in the law and the courts. Be the reason what it may, the 
court-room remained her rostrum, and it was for a time quite impossible to stem 
the tide of her eloquence. At length, after much study and discussion, the judge 
hit upon what was esteemed a happy expedient. In the midst of one of her most 
animated speeches, she was arrested by the sheriff, and conducted to a carriage. 
The spectators were electrified! For Abby, the moment was probabiy the proudest 
and happiest of her whole life. It had come at last; the longed-for moment—the 
supreme climax for which her fiery soul panted. She was a martyr to the “cause” ! 

With erect head and dauntless mien she followed the sheriff, and was assisted 
into the vehicle by the courteous official with great and ceremonious politeness—who 
took a seat beside her and drove away in solemn state. The exaltation of lofty 
enthusiasm prevented her asking or even caring whither she was going. Bos- 
ton’s trim squares and crooked streets were soon left in the dim distance, and scat- 
tered farm-houses only were seen as the carriage rolled on; they finally emerged 
into green fields. There the coach, stopped, and Mistress Abigail was invited 
to alight. She did so, solicitously and obsequiously assisted. Alas! for the per- 
fidy of man! No sooner did her feet touch the road-side, than the treacherous 
sheriff sprang nimbly back into the coach and whirled away toward Boston ! 

The chagrin and indignation which took possession of poor Abby’s soul when 
the humiliating truth burst upon her must be left to the imagination, What she 
had mistaken for persecution—for martyrdom to be heroically endured for the 
“cause’s ” sake—was, alas! but a mean and pitiful trick ! 


Eagerly the idle crowd about the court, watched and waited for Abby’s return. 
Several days passed peacefully and she came not. The court fell once more into 
the old routine. But*to the surprise of every one, Abby came after a time, reso- 
lute, undaunted, and zealous as ever for the suffering slave. And the sheriff was 
several times summoned to the rescue before she finally submitted, and left the 
court in peace. a a 


MORGANSVILLE, Kentucky. 
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NOTES 


NOTES 


EVACUATION OF NEw YorK—When 
General Sir Guy Carleton was making 
his arrangements to evacuate the city of 
New York, he was requested, November 
15, 1783, by Rear Admiral Robert Digby, 
who commanded the British fleet in New 
York harbor, to reserve Governor’s Island 
some time longer, as it would be a great 
convenience. 

Accordingly, when the rest of the city 
was relinquished, on November 25, 1783, 
Governor’s Island, which was and is 
within the corporate limits of the city, 
was retained as a British post until 
Wednesday, December 3, 1783. 

On that day, by agreement, Governor 
George Clinton sent an officer to the 
island to formally receive its transfer, and 
at 11 o'clock a. M., December 3d, Cap- 
tain James Duncan, by Rear Admiral 
Digby’s orders hauled down the British 
flag, and withdrew the guard and naval 
hospital and gave up the keys. 

The following is the official inventory 
of public property turned over, viz.: 

1. The wharf. 
2. A well, 12 feet deep with pump, 
etc. 
. Captain’s kitchen. 
. Captain’s cellar. 
. A barn for cattle. 
Gardener's house. 
- Hospital kitchen. 
. Hospital well. 
. Captain’s well. 
. Guard house. 
- Convalescents’ hospital. 
. Captain’s barrack. 
. Lieutenant’s barrack. 
. Lieutenant’s kitchen. 
. Summer house. 


Governor’s Island appears to have 
always belonged to the Government, 
whether Dutch, English, or American. 

The recently published XIVth volume 
of documents relating to the colonial 
history of New York, prepared by Cap- 
tain B. Fernow, late U. S. Volunteers, 
contains the Indian cession of title of 
that island dated June 16, 1637, “to and 
for the behoof of Wouter Van Twiller, 
director-general of New Netherland.” 

In 1776, after General Washington’s 
troops had begun to arrive from the suc- 
cessful siege of Boston, Colonel Prescott, 
of Bunker Hill fame, was sent to the 
island with his regiment to throw up 
fortifications, in which he was assisted by 
details from the 1st Regiment Rhode Isl- 
and continental infantry under Colonel 
James M. Varnum. 

These were subsequently partially de- 
stroyed, when evacuated by the Ameri- 
cans at the end of August, 1776. On 
September 30, 1779, at request of Major- 
General James Pattison of the Royal 
Artillery, British commandant of New 
York, 500 tory citizens voluntarily went 
to the island and labored diligently a 
number of days in repairing the old and 
erecting new fortifications. 

Previously, on September 2, 1779, the 
sick of his army were removed there 
from Bedloe’s Island and a guard estab- 
lished, and it again became a military post. 

Several years ago, Mr. William Kelby, 
the accurate and accomplished assistant 
librarian of the New York Historical 
Society, published in the Manual of the 
City of New York for 1870 a very full 
and interesting account of all the circum- 
stances leading up to and including the 
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principal evacuation on November 25, 
1783, and the entrance of the Continen- 
tals and of Governor George Clinton 
into the city proper. 

Asa Birp GARDNER. 


THE NEWBURGH CENTENNIAL—The 
18th of October, 1883, was a day long 
to be remembered by the citizens of 
Newburgh. Busirfess was generally sus- 
pended, except that the venders of every 
sort of merchandise mixed with the 
throng of visitors, and displayed their 
wares on all sides. Buildings, public 
and private, were tastefully decorated, 
and the parade was one of exceptional 
interest ; the long line embraced ten 
thousand men, and occupied an hour 
and a half in passing a given point. The 
exercises at the house known as “ Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters” were conducted 
by Senator Thomas F. Bayard. Hon. 
William M. Evarts, the orator of the 
day, in closing his instructive and elo- 
quent address, said : 

“ And now, after a hundred years of 
marvelous fortunes and crowded experi- 
ences, we confront the days and the 
works and the men of the first age of 
the Republic. Three wars have broken 
the peace here proclaimed, The war 
for neutrality to complete our independ- 
ence, by establishing our right to be at 
peace, though other Powers sought to 
draw us into their wars. The war for 
boundary, which pushed our limits to 
the Pacific, and rounded our territory. 
The war of the Constitution, which 
established for this people that, for them 
and forever, ‘ Liberty and Union are one 
and inseparable.’ These rolling years 
have shown growth, forever growth, and 
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strength, increasing strength, and wealth 
and numbers ever expanding, while in- 
telligence, freedom, art, culture and 
religion have pervaded and ennobled all 
this material greatness. Wide, however, 
as is our land, and vast our population 
to-day, these are not the limits to the 
name, the fame, the power of the life and 
character of Washington. If it could be 
imagined that this nation, rent by dis- 
astrous feuds, broken in its unity, should 
ever present the miserable spectacle of 
the undefiled garments of his fame part- 
ed among his countrymen, while for the 
seamless vesture of his virtue they cast 
lots—if this unutterable shame, if this 
immeasurable crime should overtake this 
land and this people, be sure that no spot 
in the wide world is inhospitable to his 
glory, and no people in it but rejoices in 
the influence of his power and his virtue.” 


THE LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE OF ENG- 
LAND—One of the notable features of 
Lord Coleridge’s visit to this country 
was when he entered the Supreme Court 
room of the United States, at Washing- 
ton, on Friday, October 19, in com- 
pany with the judges in their robes, and 
was given a seat on the bench at the 
right hand of the Chief-Justice of the 
United States—a courtesy never before 
extended to any one outside of the Su- 
preme Court itself, during its entire his- 
tory. The event was one of peculiar 
significance, particularly in this period of 
centennial celebrations, and was witness- 
ed with thoughtful interest by an im- 
mense throng of spectators. At a later 
hour on the same day, the Lord Chief- 
Justice of England was entertained at 
dinner by the Chief-Justice of the United 
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States, and an elegant reception followed, 
which brought together a distinguished 
company of judicial luminaries. On 
Sunday morning, October 21, the 
church-goers in the city of Washington 
observed the Chief-Justices of the two 
great nations of the world walking arm 
in arm to the sanctuary, who presently 
knelt side by side in devout worship, in 
the Episcopal Church where Chief-Jus- 
tice Waite is a regular attendant. 


THE POST OFFICE OF OUR FATHERS— 
The shrewdness displayed at the post 
office of New York in judging of the 
contents of a letter by inspection, is as 
great, perhaps, as in any part of the 
world. A lamp is kept constantly burn- 
ing, and all letters not heavy enough to 
be weighed are held up to it, in order to 
ascertain, by their transparency, whether 
they contain one or more enclosures. 
Even letters from other post offices 
which have the appearance of being 
undercharged are here examined, and 
the mistake corrected. A striking case 
occurred to us the other day. We re- 
ceived a letter which had originally been 
marked fifty cents, but had been newly 
rated at one dollar. It was quite a small 
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sheet, and, to all appearance, no more 
than a double letter. We handed it 
back to the clerk, and asked him if he 
had not made a mistake. He held it up 
to the lamp, and replied in the negative. 
Upon opening the letter we found it to 
contain precisely three notes, which 
made his estimate correct.—Banner of 
the Constitution, New York, March 9, 
1831. PETERSFIELD. 


BosTON MASONRY 1773—The Brethren 
of the Honorable Society of Free and An- 
cient Accepted Masons, are hereby noti- 
fied that the most Worshipful Joseph 
Warren, Esq., Grand Master of the Con- 
tinent of America, intends to celebrate 
the Feast of St. John the Evangelist on 
Monday, the 27th December next, at 
Free Masons’ Hall, Boston, where the 
Brothers are requested to attend the 
Festival. 

By order of the Most Worshipful 
Grand Master. 
Wm. Hoskins, G. Sec’y. 


N. B. Tickets may be had of Nathaniel 
Coffin, Jun., William Molineux, Jun., and Mr. 
Daniel Bell. The tables will be furnished at 
two o’clock.—‘‘ Boston Gazette, Dec. 20th, 
1773.” BM. #44. 
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A NOTE AND QUERY—For the pur- 
pose of learning the meaning of a single 
word, or obtaining the suggestion of a sub- 
stitute for a single word, the insertion in 
THE MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History is 
requested of a brief extract from a letter 
of Henry Callister, at one time a resident 
of Oxford, Md., to his friend and fellow- 
clerk, Mr. Whitefield, of Liverpool, Eng., 
written in the year 1743. Mr. Callister 


was a native of the Isle of Man, and an 
under factor for a time, and afterward 
principal factor, of the Messrs. Foster, 
Cunliffe & Co., of Liverpool, merchants 
engaged largely in the Maryland trade. 
At the date of the letter, Mr. Callister 
was the subordinate of Robert Morris, 
then the chief factor of the Messrs. 
Cunliffe. This Robert Morris was the 
father of the revolutionary worthy of 
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financial fame, and after his death Mr. 
Callister succeeded to the charge of the 
business of the Liverpool firm at Ox- 
ford. He was a man of considerable 
literary culture, and had been, as ap- 
pears in his correspondence, a teacher 
before coming to Maryland. He pre- 
served copies of a large number of his 
letters—those written to his family and 
friends of the Islé of Man, as well those 
written to his “ Masters,” as he calls 
the members of the mercantile firm he 
served. A large number of these copies 
have been preserved, but the collection, 
not yet safe from depredations, has been 
sadly diminished by the curious and dis- 
honest, through whose hands it has 
passed from time to time. These letters 


have never been printed, although they 
possess much value as affording illustra- 


tions of our colonial history, and of 
the condition of society on the eastern 
shore of Maryland, during the period 
which they cover (from 1742 to 1765). 
Mr. Callister writes : “ Seeing a charac- 
ter of this country will be acceptable to 
you, though I am very ill-qualified that 
way, I shall not be altogether silent on 
that head, but shall give you a short speci- 
men of it, as much as I can immediately 
recollect, and as much as may fill up the 
page or thereabouts. Jmprimis. The 
country, being altogether wild and sav- 
age at the first discovery, was found to 
be an immense forest full of vermin of 
various sorts and sizes. European mer- 
chants have found it in their interest to 
introduce a new brood of vermin, which 
they keep the country supplied with, 
viz., cats, dogs, negroes, and convicts. 
We are swarming with bugs, musquitoes ; 
worms of every sort—both land water ; 
spiders, snakes, hornets, wasps, sea-net- 
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tles, ticks, gnats ; thunder and lightning, 
excessive heat, and excessive cold; irregu- 
larities in abundance—I mean, accord- 
ing to our notions of regularity; great 
variety of strange birds, beasts, and 
fishes, trees, and plants. Nothing less 
than a whole volume could give a cata- 
logue of the varieties of this new world. 
The best character of this country, I 
think, is that the industrious may live 
very well here ; those that love pleasures, 
but poorly ; and no encouragement for 
thieves. This is the purgatory of rogues 
and fools. 

Our fires are wood, 

Our houses as good, 

Our diet sawng (?) and homine. 
Drink juice of the apple— 
Tobacco is our staple. 
Gloria tibi, Domine.” 

Will some one of the readers of THE 
MAGAZINE OF History interpret the 
doubtful word in the third line of the 
above rhymes? The original is so ob- 
curely written that it cannot be read with 
certainty. ‘The word may be /awing or 
sawing, but neither of these are proba- 
bly correct. <A word signifying fork or: 
bacon, in some one of its forms, would 
be most suitable : for “hog and hom- 
iny ” was the principal diet of the com- 
mon people of the country at the time, 
and for a long while after. Nor is it 
now despised. S. A. H. 

EASTON, Maryland. 


First Monery—In what year, and 
where, was the first money coined in 
America ? BELGRAVIA. 


Kanuck—Laditor Magazine of Ameri- 
can History : Can you, or your readers, 
inform me as to what is the origin of the 
word Kanuck ? TORONTO, 

OcTOBER I, 1883. 
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Doctor Gustavus’ Brown [x. 260] 
—1689-1765—Came into Maryland in 
May, 1708; in 1711 married Frances 
(6. 2 Feby 1691.) dau of Gerard Fowke 
EsQ of Nangemoy, by whom the follow- 
ing children—viz : 

I. Gustavus’ 4, Dec. 1711. 
fancy. 

II. Frances* 4. July 24" 1713. m. 
Rev‘ John Moncare. 

III. Satah? 4, Aug’ 29" 1715. m. 
Rev* James Scott. 

IV. Mary’ 4. —. 
kins, 

V. Christina? 4. Augt 29" 1720, d. 
1741, m. M* John Graham. 

VI. Gustavus* 4, Sept 5™ 1722. 
infancy. 

VII. Elizabeth* 4. Oct 5™ 1723. m. 
D* James Wallace. 

VIII. (Rev.) Richard’ 4. Dec’ 2, 1725. 
m. 1* in Scotland Miss Helen Bailey (a 
sister of Col Bailey of the British Army, 
who suffered death in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta). [While Richard was persuing 
his Theological studies in Edinburgh he 
was forced into the ranks of the Pre- 
tender. At the battle of Culloden he 
was taken prisoner and condemned to 
death ; but escaped by proving himself 
an American by birth and that he had 
been forced into service.]|—m. 2ndly the 
widow Key, who was a Miss Black and 
—3rdly the widow Hawkins, who was a 
Miss Smoot—Parson Richard* Brown’s 
children were: D' Gustavus’, D’ Wil- 
Ziam’ of Alexandria an eminent physician 
of that vicinity—[possidly ’twas he to 
whom the messenger was sent.) Alexan- 
der’, Richard*, Mrs. Chas* Alexander, 


d. in in- 


m. Rev‘ Mr. Hop- 


@d. in 


Mrs* Magruder, M™ Tyler, Ann® and 
Elizabeth*® Brown. 

IX. Gustavus? Richard 4. May 30, 
1727. @. June 1727. 

X. Jean. 5, 1* June 1728. 
Isaac Campbell. 

XI. Cecelia. 5. ——. 
2™4 Tho® Bond. 

XII. Ann, 4, m, 1* Rev? Sam! 
Claggett (father of Bishop Claggett) then 
Robert Hooner of Ripon, England, and 
3rdly Samuel Hanson. 

Mrs. Frances Brown d. 8" March 1744 
and was buried at Dipple, the seat of 
Rev. Alex’ Scott on the Potomac. 

D* Gustavus' Brown (1689-1765) mar-, 
ried 2ndly Mrs Boyd by whom he had 

XIII. D* Gustavus? Richard, of Rose 
Hill near Port Tobacco, who was born 
in 1748 and died in 1804. He was Edu- 
cated at Edinburgh, was surgeon in the 
Revolutionary Army, &c &c. [The son 
of the first D* Gustavus, not “he grand- 
son. | 

XIV. Margaret 4. 1751. m. Hon 
Thomas Stone of Maryland a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. 


m. Rev* 


st ae 
m, 1* D® Key, 


The first D* Gustavus Brown pur- 
chased the seat of Col. Lomax, 4 miles 
frgm Port Tobacco, called Rich Hill, 
upon which he had built a two-story res- 
idence ; there he died and was buried in 
1765. 


The above is extracted from a MSS. 
memoir of the Brown family, which I 
have, and which I believe correct. 

ALEXANDER BROWN, 
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Sampo [x. 348]—“ A name given to 
the offspring.of a black person and a 
mulatto.” —Craig's Dictionary. 

“‘ The term is properly applied to one 
born of a negro and a mulatto, called a 
zambo.”—Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable, 

“ ZAMBO, the child of a mulatto and a 
negro; a sambo; also, sometimes the 
child of an Indian and a negro,” — Wed- 
ster’s Dictionary. * 2 * 

ALLEGHANY, Pa., Oct. 3, 1883. 


Samspo—The word “Sambo,” about 
which Minto inquires in the October 
Number, is probably from the Spanish 
word Zambo, meaning bandy-legged, and 
was used to designate the offspring of a 
mulatto and a negro. It has, however, 


lost its original meaning, and is commonly 


applied to all colored persons. 

The word is explained by both Bart- 
lett and Schele DeVere, in their works 
on Americanisms. 

Very respectfully, 
Wm. HARDEN, 
Librarian Ga, Hist. Society. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 3, 1883. 


HENRY DAWKINS (v. 376, vi. 224, 
302) — Gen. McDougall wrote from 
Peekskill, Jan. 14, 1779, to Gen. Knox: 
“T now remind you, get me a Cyper Seal 
Cut and Handle made by Mr. Dawkins, 
and send it to me by a safe hand. The 
only one I have to seal my letters is 
Britania ; for which I fear an arainment 
before the careful tribunal of the public 
as a Tory.” W. K. 


Vor. X.—No. 5.—30. 
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The YANKEE [x. 320]—A volume of 
this “spirited republican newspaper,” 
April, 1812—January 1820, is in the li- 
brary of the Hist. Gen. Soc., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It is thought to be a rarity—the title 
is not mentioned in Buckingham’s Speci- 
mens of Newspaper Literature, nor in his 
Personal Memoirs. 

We give a copy of a receipted bill, in 
our collection : 

Benjamin Austin, Esq. 
To Rowe & Hooper D*. 

To the Yankee, From Oct. 29, 1814 to 
Oct. 29, 1815. $2.00, 

Received Payment, 
Rowe & Hooper. 

The subscriber, Benjamin Austin, was 
a “ distinguished political writer, under 
the signature of /onestat.” A volume 
of his essays, with the title of Old South, 
was published in Boston, 1803, pp. 327. 

His son, Charles Austin, was killed by 
Thos, O. Selfridge, “‘on the Public Ex- 
change [State Street] in Boston, August 
4, 1806.” See “Trial of Thomas O. 
Selfridge,” Boston, 1806, pp. 172. 

J.C. 


18 SOMERSET St., BosTon. 


Tue “ BLack Horse” Norte [x. 338] 
—Pertaining to the relative site of the 
McGown house, for “ south east side ” of 
the old Post road, please read, eas¢ side. 
The old tavern was on the west side of 
said road, and a little south of west of 
the former house, both being on the top 
of the hill. Ww. Fe. 

New York, Oct. 9, 1883. e 
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NEw YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY—At 
the stated meeting, October 2d, Mr. Eu- 
gene Lawrence read a seasonable paper 
on “The Founding of the Republic,” 
in which he drew, with much literary 
elegance and skill, an extremely interest- 
ing and graphic picture of the times at 
the close of the Revolutionary War and 
the state of the American mind upon the 
subject of the architecture of the new 
temple, the foundation of which had been 
laid. The terse and suggestive style of 
Mr. Lawrence rendered many of his sen- 
tences texts for the historical scholar’s 
deliberation, the paper throughout evinc- 
ing deep research and careful analysis. 
The Librarian, Mr. Moore, on behalf of 
the Executive Committee, submitted for 
the minutes a memorial notice of the late 
Charles Pinckney Kirkland, LL.D., for 
many years chairman of that body. The 
Recording Secretary, Mr. Warner, pre- 
sented an invitation from the Committee 
in charge, addressed to the Society, to 
attend the Centennial Celebration at 
Newburgh on the 18th inst., in com- 
memoration of the closing events of the 
Revolutionary War. The following mem- 
bers were constituted a delegation to 
represent the Society on that occasion : 
Messrs. Augustus Schell, Hamilton Fish, 
Benjamin H. Field, Wm. M. Evarts, 
Edward F. de Lancey, Andrew Warner, 
Benjamin B. Sherman, Jacob B. Moore, 
John A. Weekes, Royal Phelps, John 
Taylor Johnston, Robt. Lenox Kennedy, 
John C. Barron, William Dowd, George 
H. Moore, William Libbey, Jacob D. 
Vermilye, Willard Parker, Jr., John Jay, 
Benson J. Lossing, George W. Lane, 


Cornelius Vanderbilt, A. F. W. Van 
Vechten, John Austin Stevens, T. Bailey 
Myers, John B. Moreau, Henry Dudley 
and William Kelby. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
September meeting was held in the hall 
of the Society on the 18th—Tuesday 
evening. The Librarian reported 223 
bound volumes, 1283 unbound books 
and pamphlets, 4 framed pictures, 20 
files of old newspapers, 6 photographic 
portraits and 201 maps received during 
the summer. President Arnold an- 
nounced that since the meeting in May 
last six members of the Society had been 
removed by death, as follows: Zebina 
Eastman, June 14; James W. Sheahan, 
June 17; Right Rev. John McMullen, 
July 4; Thomas Hoyne, July 17; 
James S. Waterman, July 19, and Mrs. 
William H. Brown, the widow of the first 
President of the Society, Sept. 11. Hon. 
E. B. Washburne read a_ biographical 
memoir of the life and character of the 
late Zebina Eastman. Hon. William 
Bross read a memorial tribute to the 
memory of his late associate editor of 
the Zribune, Mr. James W. Sheahan. 
W. J. Cushan submitted an eulogistic 
memoir of the deceased Bishop McMul- 
len, of Davenport, Iowa. Rev. H. C. 
Kinney read a short biographical notice 
of the late Thomas Hoyne, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society, and moved that 
Hon. John Wentworth be requested to 
prepare an address on the Life and 
Character of Mr. Hoyne, and deliver it 
before the Society at some future meet- 
ing. The President appointed the fol- 
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lowing committees: Messrs. Sheldon, 
' Wentworth and De Wolf, to prepare and 
present resolutions on the death of 
Mr. James S. Waterman; and Messrs. 
Patterson, Skinner and Wentworth to 
present resolutions on the death of 
Mrs. W. H. Brown. Amendments to 
the By-Laws providing for Committee on 
Publication and a committee to purchase 
books were propgsed and were laid over 
till the next meeting, to be held on the 
16th of October. 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY— 
The quarterly meeting was held in the 
Cabinet on the evening of October 3, 
President Gammell in the chair. 

The Secretary announced the recep- 
tion of a letter from the Hon. Richard 
A. Wheeler, of Stonington, Conn., asking 


for information relative to the time and 
landing place of Captain Mason at the 
commencement of the Pequot war. 

The President announced the recep- 
tion of a record book of the Providence 
Post Office from October 6, 1764, to 
January 4, 1775, which contained a list 
of letters received daily, the number 
received from the several places and 
number from each place, showing where 
the mercantile and other correspondence 
was fully developed or limited. The 
gift came from Mr. Charles Danforth, 
through ex-Governor Dyer. 

Mr. B. B. Hammond reported from 
the special committee appointed to at- 
tend the celebration at Fort Ninigret 
and the Canonicus memorial dedication 
at North Burial Ground. Mr. Charles 
Gorton, in speaking of the fresh interest 
awakened in Indian history, said that 
the young ladies in the High School had 
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been writing compositions of late on the 
subject of Canonicus. 

The thanks of the Society were ten- 
dered the special committee for their 
services as its representatives at the above 
dedicatory exercises. The President, in 
behalf of the Society, conveyed its ac- 
knowledgment of the energy and devo- 
tion of Rev. Mr. Denison to the work of 
securing and setting up the boulder 
memorial and having it properly inscribed. 

Attention was directed by the Presi- 
dent to the sale of the second install- 
ment of the Cooke library, and the neces- 
sity of taking measures for the purchase 
of books by the Society under the terms 
of the will. It was voted to authorize 
Mr. Bartlett to continue to act for the 
Society at the second or any subsequent 
sale under the direction of the Library 
Committee, which is empowered to fill 
the vacancy in case of the disability of 
Mr. Bartlett. 


GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
October meeting was held at Hodgson 
Hall on the evening of the 1st. The 
Treasurer, Mr. W. S. Bogart, presiding 
in the absence of the President and Vice- 
President. 

The Librarian, in behalf of the Society, 
acknowledged the receipt of a valuable 
collection of 135 volumes of old books, 
pamphlets, records and newspaper files, 
from Mr. George N. Nichols. On mo- 
tion, the Librarian was directed to ac- 
knowledge the donation, with the thanks 
of the Society. 

Mr. R. J. Larcombe presented to the 
Society a lithograph map of Philadelphia 
in 1796. 

Mr. Bogart made a statement in refer- 
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ence to the Tennessee Historical Society 
at Nashville, which city he had lately 
visited, and where he had been in con- 
ference with some of the officers and 
members of the Society. This Society 
was organized in May, 1849, ten years 
after the organization of the Georgia 
Historical Society. In 1859 Randall 
McGavock, Mayor of Nashville, who is 
very kindly remembered by the Chatham 
Artillery for his courtesies extended to 
them in June of that year, presented to 
the Society a full-length portrait of 
Tennessee’s great Senator, Hon. Felix 
Grundy. This portrait, with those of 
20 or more of the Governors of Tennes- 
see, adorns the walls of the Society's 
rooms. The Society has a very large 
number of curiosities and valuable arti- 
cles, which will make an interesting 
museum. They will soon move into 
very handsome rooms assigned them as 
a permanent home, in the brick and 
marble building called Watkins Institute, 
now erecting on Church street and soon 
to be completed. 

The present officers are: Dr. Ramsay, 
of Knoxville, President ; Hon. John M. 
Lea, 1st Vice-President ; Ex-Governor 
James D. Porter, 2d Vice-President ; J. 
A. Cartright, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Anson Nelson, Recording Secretary ; 
Joseph S. Casels, Treasurer ; Dr. J. Ber- 
rien Lindly, Librarian. 

On motion of Mr. Bogart, the Georgia 
Historical Society ordered a full set of 
its publications to be sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Tennessee Historical Society 
for its library. 

THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF NEw- 
BURGH Bay AND THE HIGHLANDS—On 
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the 3d day of September, 1883, was or- 
ganized a Historical Society in the city of 
Newburgh, its objects being as follows : 
“Said corporation-is formed for historical 
and literary purposes, and the objects and 
business thereof shall be the discovery, 
collection, preservation and publication 
of the history, historical records, and 
data of, and relating to the territory or 
districts of country formerly occupied by 
the army of the Revolution, in defense 
of West Point and the Hudson river, 
and more especially to fix upon the posi- 
tion of the several forts, camping grounds, 
barracks, huts, residences, meeting places 
for religious, social and military pur- 
poses, depots for arms and provisions, 
Revolutionary burial places, and all spots 
of historic interest connected with the 
said defense, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing and perpetuating the truth of his- 
tory by appropriate monuments and 
memorial structures and _ inscriptions, 
and to acquire title to such parcels of 
real estate as may be needed for the 
above purposes.” 

List of officers and managers selected : 
President, Enoch L. Fancher; First 
Vice-President, Edward C. Boynton ; 
Second Vice-President, William W. Car- 
son ; Third Vice-President, Lewis Beach; 
Fourth Vice-President, J. Hervey Cook ; 
Recording Secretary, Charles Estabrook ; 
Corresponding Secretary, William J. Roe ; 
Treasurer, John N. Weed; Managers, 
Hamilton Fish, John J. Monell, Joel T. 
Headley, T. B. Brooks, E. M. Rutten- 
ber, John R. Coldwell, James G. Gra- 
ham, Henry Dudley. 

This new Historical Society will also 
have a Board of Counselors of about 
twenty-five members, 
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THE MIDDLE KINGDOM —A Survey of 
the Geography, Government, Literature, So- 
cial Life, Arts and History of the Chinese 
Empire and its Inhabitants. By S. WELLS 
Witurams, LL.D. Revised edition, with 
illustrations, and a new map of the empire. 
2 vols. 8vo, pp. 1778. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 


The revision of this important and authorita- 
tive work has beé@n the slow, though constant 
occupation of the author for several years. ‘His 
experiences in China during forty-three years of 
his active life were coeval with the changes 
which gradually culminated in the opening of 
the country—such -as the cessation of the East 
India Company in 1834, the war with England 
in 1841 and 1842, the removal of the monopoly 
of the Hong merchants, the opening of five 
ports to trade, the untoward attacks on the city 
of Canton which grew out of the lorcha Arrow, 
the operations in the vicinity of Pekin, the estab- 
lishment of foreign legations in that city, and 
finally, in 1873, the peaceful settlement of the 
kotow, which rendered possible the approach of 
foreign ministers to the emperor’s presence. 
Neither the social habits nor principles of gov- 
ernment have in the interim been altered suffi- 
ciently to necessitate a complete rewriting of the 
volumes, but the country is nevertheless ably de- 
scribed in these pages under its new aspects of 
a reformed and in many respects'modern nation. 
While the political events mentioned above were 
in progress, the educational labors of Christian 
missionaries were silently and with little opposi- 
tion accomplishing their leavening work among 
the people. Two chapters are devoted to the 
religions, showing what has been done within 
the past half century to promote missions. The 
study of modern scholars in. the examination of 
Chinese religious beliefs has enabled them to 
make comparisons with other systems of Asiatics, 
as well as discuss the native creeds with more 
exactitude. Two chapters deal with the classi- 
cal and polite literature of the Chinese, and are 
especially readable and entertaining. The work 
comprehends a vast amount of valuable informa- 
tion upon China, presented in the most agreeable 
manner, and must be of interest to all readers 
and future writers. An important feature of the 
edition is anew map of the Chinese Empire from 
the best modern authorities. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA, From the Discovery of the 
Continent. By GrorGE BANcrorT. The 
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Author’s last Revision. Vol. III. 8vo, pp. 
489. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1883. 


The extent and value of Mr. Bancroft’s critical 
revision of his great work appears, if possible, 
more conspicuously in his third beautiful volume 
just issued than in either of its predecessors. It 
is only when comparing the editions side by side 
that the ripe scholarship and wise judgment of 
the author in this labor of love can be fully ap- 
preciated. Nothing has been lost to history by 
the skillful condensation, while much has been 
gained for the reading public in charm of style, 
and in time and money. This volume before 
us covers the nine memorable years from 1763 
to 1774. The opening chapter presents a vivid 
picture of England as it was in 1763—its govern- 
ment, religion, philosophy, literature, life and 
industries. Of the aristocratic system, the ruling 
element in English history, Mr. Bancroft writes 
clearly and forcibly : ‘‘ The king reigned, but by 
the theory of the Constitution was not to govern. 
He appeared in the priyy council on occasions of 
state ; bit Queen Anne was the last of the Eng- 
lish monarchs to attend the debates ifthe House 
of Lords, or to preside at a meeting of the min- 
istry. In the cabinet, according to the rule of 
aristocracy, every question was put to vote, and, 
after the vote, the dissentients must hush their 
individual opinions, and present the appearance 
of unanimity. Add to this that the public offi- 
ces were engrossed by a small group of families, 
that favor dictated appointments of bishops, of 
officers in the navy, and still more in the army, in 
which even boys at school held commissions, so 
that the higher class of England absorbed all 
the functions of administration, and its cabals 
were more respected than majesty itself. Yet, 
even here, ‘ the great,’ as they were called, were 
reined in. Every man claimed a right to sit in 
judgment on the administration ; and the mighty 
power of public opinion, embodied in a free 
press, pervaded, checked, and, in the last re- 
sort, nearly governed the whole.” Of the in- 
tense nationality of the people of England, Mr. 
Bancroft says: ‘‘ They were happy in their form 
of government, and were proud of it, for they 
enjoyed more perfect freedom than the world up 
to that time had known. Liberty and industry 
gave them their nationality and greatness. Eng- 
lish statesmen, going from the classical schools 
to the universities, brought up in a narrow circle 
of classical and mathematical learning, where- 
ever they traveled were environed by an English 
atmosphere. They saw the world abroad as if 
= how inferior it was to the land of their 

irth.’ : 

The chapters and their subjects are arranged 
with a master-hand, and embody the successive 
steps by which Great Britain estranged America, 
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the strictest attention having been paid to chron- 
ological sequence as illustrative of the simulta- 
neous action of general causes. The closing 
paragraphs relate to the exciting events which 
immediately preceded the outbreak of hostilities. 
‘The ministry,” writes Mr. Bancroft, ‘‘ over- 
ruling the lingering scruples of Dartmouth and 
Lord North, decided that there existed a rebell- 
ion which required coercion. Inquiries were 
made, with the: object of enabling the king to 
proceed in ‘ England against the ringleaders,’ and 
inflict on them immediate and exemplary punish- 
ment. But, after laborious examinations before 
the Privy Council, and the close attention of 
Thurlow and Wedderburn, it appeared that 
British law and the British Constitution set 
bounds to the anger of the government, which 
gave the first evidence of its weakness by ac- 
knowledging a want of power to wreak its will.” 
The bitter strife in the British councils which 
followed is carefully depicted, and the final action 
through which Great Britain, ‘‘allured by a 
phantom of absolute authority over colonies, 
made war on human freedom.” The final lines 
are exceptionally expressive : ‘‘ As the fleets and 
armies of England went forth to censolidate 
arbitrary power, the sound of war everywhere 
else-on the earth died away. Kings sat still in 
awe, and nations turned to watch tlie issue.” 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN AS- 
SOCIATION for the Advancement of Science. 
Thirty-first meeting, held at Montreal, Canada, 
August, 1882. 8vo, pp. 655. Published by 
the Permanent Secretary (Frederick W. Put- 
nam), Salem, Massachusetts, 1883. 


This excellent publication embraces many 
papers of general concern to the scholar and the 
antiquarian as well as to the student of science. 
The able address of Prof. George J. Brush, of 
New Haven, the retiring president of the Asso- 
ciation, may be instanced as a solid contribution 
to history; it traces the rise and progress of 
American mineralogy, which had its distinct be- 
ginning in an association formed in the city of 
New York as early as 1798, of which the cele- 
brated Dr. Samuel Latham Mitchell was the first 
president, librarian, and cabinet keeper. ‘The 
paper gives evidence of careful research in its 
preparation, and of exceptional scholarship on 
the part of its author, and will remain a perma- 
nent work of reference on the subject. Follow- 
ing this appears Prof. James Hall’s ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Geological History of the American 
Continent,” an address delivered before the Mon- 
treal meeting of the association in 1857, of which 
Dr. T..Sterry Hunt writes in relation to its 
publication, after more than a quarter of a cent- 
ury has elapsed since its production: ‘‘ It is em- 
inently fitting at the present time, and the views 
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therein expressed will be found for the most part 
to have lost none of their value, but have been 
confirmed by the progress of geological science.” 
Still another notable and scholarly paper printed 
in full, with illustrations, in Part I. of the pro- 
ceedings, covering upward of fifty pages, will 
be treasured by all classes of readers, in every 
clime. It is by Prof. Alexander Graham Bell, 
‘*On the electrical experiments to determine the 
location of the bullet in the body of the late 
President Garfield ; and upon a successful form 
of induction balance for the painless detection 
of metallic masses in the human body.” Among 
other papers of marked interest are ‘‘Subter- 
ranean Map-making,” by Horace C. Hovey, of 
New Haven; the address of William H. Dall, 
vice-president of the section of Biology, in which 
he gives a suggestive review of what has been 
accomplished in America in the study of mol- 
lusks: ‘‘ Recent Archzological Discoveries in 
Vermont,” by G. H. Perkins, of Burlington, in 
which we read of some of the oldest stone im- 
plements yet discovered in the state; and ‘‘A 
find of ceremonial weapons in a Florida Mound, 
with brief notice of other mounds in that state,” 
by A. E. Douglass, of New York. The work 
includes in the very interesting report of the 
general secretary, the opening remarks of Presi- 
dent J. W. Dawson, the address of welcome to 
the Association by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt—in itself 
a gem of history—the address of welcome by the 
mayor of Montreal, and the acknowledgment on 
behalf of the Association of the welcome thus 
tendered by the city and citizens by President 
Dawson. 


JOSIAH HORNBLOWER, and the FIRST 
STEAM ENGINE in AMERICA, with some 
notes of the Schuyler Copper Mines at Second 
River, N. J., and a GENEALOGY of the Horn- 
blower Family. By WILLIAM NELSON. A 
paper read before the New Jersey Historical 
Society, May 17th, 1883. Pamphlet, pp. 80. 
Daily Advertiser Printing House, Newark, 
N. J. A few copies for sale by E. W. Nash, 
80 Nassau Street. 


History and genealogy are both enriched by 
this contribution. The advent of the first steam 
engine in America, in 1753, at a time when the 
laws of England strictly prohibited the exporta- 
tion (even to England’s colonies) of artisans or 
machinery tending to build up important indus- 
tries, opens a broad field for studious inquiry. 
And Mr. Nelson has made excellent use of the 
material at his command. Josiah Hornblower, 
who erected the ‘‘ wonderful machine,” lived to 
see the new and improved engines built by his 
relations in England and by Boulton & Watt, 
who, located in the heart of the greatest coal 
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and iron district in the world, were incessantly 
stimulated by fierce competition to make new 
improvements in the design and construction of 
machinery. He also saw built, at his very door, 
the first steam. engine manufactured in America, 
by Roosevelt, forty or more years after his own 
thrilling experiences in the Schuyler Copper 
Mine. 


ANCIENT EGYPT in the light of Modern 
discoveries. By Pror. H. S. Osporn, LL.D. 
I vol. I2mo, pp. 232. Robert Clark, Cincin- 
nati, 1883. 


This work is an epitome of the whole subject 
of ancient Egyptian history. It embraces the 
discoveries of the past ten or twenty years, 
wherein those discoveries have been verified by 
the monuments, both in sculpture and in papy- 
rus, and these verified discoveries are used for 
historic purposes. The recent discoveries of 
Naville (1883), those of Brugsch-Bey, Maspero 
and others; and the theories of Piazzi Smith, 
Proctor (1883), etc., are brought together under 
the light of comparative opinions, and the reader 
is placed in possession of the authorities and, in 
a very small compass, of the entire subject of 
this wonderful history and people. 

The author has sketched from original material 
and drawn from actual photographs, some very 
important representations of actual likenesses of 
ancient Pharaohs, several of the Shepherd Kings, 
one of Aphophis, the patron of Joseph, from the 
discoveries at San by Mariette, and one from a 
photograph taken at Boulak of the Pharaoh of 
the second pyramid, a remarkable profile ; also 
seven typical faces of early tribes. The work 
contains a very full map of Egypt, and an ex- 
tensive index. 


GENERAL ORDERS OF GEO. WASHING- 
TON, commander-in-chief of the Army of the 
Revolution. Issued at Newburgh on the Hud- 
son, 1782-1783. Compiled with the approv- 
al of the trustees of Washington’s head-quar- 
ters, by MAJoR Epwarp C. BoynToN. 16mo, 
pamphlet, pp. 112. E. M. Ruttenber & Son, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 1883. 


Many of the orders in this choice little hand- 
book of information never before appeared in 
type. The two Newburgh letters ‘‘ to the officers 
of the army” are printed from original copies, 
also the roll of officers of the Continental Army, 
and the letter in regard to the great chain. 
Major Boynton ‘has with excellent taste distrib- 
uted sketches of places, characters and incidents 
through the work, all from authentic sources and 
of special interest. We have rarely seen so 
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much of value and entertainment condensed into 
a brochure of convenient form and ready refer- 
ence ; and a copy should be in the possession of 
every historical scholar in the land. 


GROTON during the Indian wars. By SAMUEL 
A. GREEN, M.D. 1 vol. 8mo, pp. 214. Groton, 
Mass., 1883. 


‘* King Philip’s war” is elaborately treated in 
the first chapter of, this interesting volume. At 
the close of that war the colonists were at peace 
with the Indians, but a suspicious kind of peace, 
that presently culminated in ‘‘ King’s William’s 
war,” which forms the subject of the second 
chapter. ‘‘Queen Anne’s war” broke out in 
the year 1702. When England declared war 
against France and Spain, the Indians in New 
England were in sympathy with the French, and 
thus serious troubles ensued. ‘*‘ Dummer’s 
war” occupies the fourth chapter. ‘‘ King 


George’s war” the fifth chapter, and the French 
and Indian war, from 1754 to 1763, the sixth 
chapter of the book. The seventh and closing 
chapter is devoted to miscellaneous matters of 
special interest to the descendants of the early 
settlers of Groton. The work contains many orig- 
inal documents of great value, and a good index. 


COMPREHENSIVE DICTIONARY OF BI- 
OGRAPHY, containing succinct accounts of 
the most Eminent Persons in all Ages, Countries 
and Professions. By EDWARD A. THOMAS, I 
vol. large 12mo, pp. 590. Illustrated with steel 
engravings. Porter and Coates, Philadelphia, 
1883. 

We heartily commend this useful work, which 
is of comfortable size for the table of the scholar 
or writer, and is quoted at a price so moderate 
that it may be possessed by all. It seems to 
have been prepared with exceptional care as to 
the truth of statements and dates, and as the 
plan of the volume embraces accounts of the liv- 
ing as well as the dead, many names of individ- 
uals are included not to be found in other dic- 
tionaries of biography. 


THE TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVER- 
SARY of the Erection of the Building OC- 
CUPIED AS THE SENATE HOUSE 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK in 
1877. By FREDERICK EDWARD WESTBROOK. 
8mo, pamphlet, pp. 48. Kingston, N. Y.: 
Journal & Freeman, 1883. 

The venerable stone mansion which forms the 


subject of this little pamphlet was built in 
1676, by Colonel Wessel Ten Broeck. Shortly 
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after it had passed its one hundredth birth-day, 
it became the temporary seat of the Senate of 
New York, while Kingston was the capital, and 
at the time of the adoption of the first Constitu- 
tion of the State. When the town was burned 
by the British, in October, 1777, this was the 
only habitation that escaped destruction. Sev- 
eral pages of the little work are devoted to King- 
ston’s history and its industries, and family and 
personal sketches give special interest to the 
whole. 


A SYLVAN CITY, or Quaint Corners in Phil- 
adelphia. Illustrated. ‘‘ Our Continent” Li- 
brary. 1 vol. 16mo, pp. 508. New York: 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 1883. 


This attractive volume, reprinted from articles 
which have appeared in Tourgee’s Illustrated 
Weekly Publication, furnishes a charming vari- 
ety of nearly two hundred illustrations of historic 
localities and buildings, with a pleasing and 
anecdotal account of the town and its people in 
the olden times. It is delightfully readable as 
well as instructive, and should be in every house- 
hold in the country. 


ALBERT GALLATIN. By Joun AusTIN 
STEVENS. [American Statesmen.] Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 1883. 12mo, pp. 
403. 

When Albert Gallatin was appointed Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, the 
paramount importance of the department was a 
legacy of Hamilton’s genius, as we are told by 
the author of this volume, and its possession 
was the Federalist stronghold, to which party 
Mr. Gallatin was more obnoxious than any other 
of the Republican leaders. ‘‘As member of 
Congress in 1796 he questioned Hamilton’s 
policy, and during Adams’ entire administration 
was a perpetual thorn in the sides of Hamilton’s 
successors. The day after his election, Febru- 
ary 18, 1801, Mr. Jefferson communicated to 
Mr. Gallatin the names of the gentlemen he had 
already determined upon for his cabinet, and 
tendered him the Treasury.” It is interest- 
ing to note the embarrassment of the financier 
on taking personal charge of the department, as 
traced by Mr. Stevens in the one hundred and 
twelve pages devoted to the subject in the body 
of the work. Hesays: ‘‘The entire summer 
of 1801 was passed in arranging or, rather pro- 
curing correct statements amongst the treasury 
documents, a task of such difficulty that he 
(Mr. Gallatin) was unwilling, on November 15, 
to arrive at an estimate of the revenue within 
half a million. He, wrote to Jefferson at this 
time, ‘It will take me twelve months before I 
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can thoroughly understand every detail of ail 
these several offices. . Current business and the 
more general and important duties of the office 
do not permit me to learn the lesser details, but 
incidentally and by degrees. Until I know 
them all, I dare not touch the machine.’ The 
Louisiana purchase was the extraordinary finan- 
cial measure of Jefferson’s first presidential 
term, and the new obligation for the considera- 
tion money, fifteen millions of dollars, was 
brought without friction within the general 
funding scheme. Indeed Mr. Gallatin’s judi- 
cious management, together with the purchase of 
Louisiana were the important factors in Jeffer- 
son’s re-election.” 

As an important character in American his- 
tory Mr. Stevens’ estimate of Mr. Gallatin, 
although highly colored by personal admiration, 
is in the main just, although the clash of poli- 
tics and opinions throughout his long and event- 
ful career furnish, naturally, legacies of opposing 
views among the readers of to-day. The work 
is timely, presenting in concise and graceful 
style the prominent features of the whole life 
of the statesman and financier from the cradle to 
the grave. Its chief merit lies inthe author’s abil- 
ity to grasp and discuss intelligently the financial 
problems with which its subject was so intimately 
concerned. In 1828 Mr. Gallatin settled per- 


manently in the city of New York, devoting his 


last twenty years to social, literary and scientific 
pursuits. Concerning a social club formed in 
1829, Mr. Stevens writes: ‘‘ At this club, Mr. 
Gallatin, with his wonderful conversational 
powers, became at once the center of interest. 
The club met at the houses of members in the 
winter evenings. There was always a supper, 
but the rule was absolute that there should be 
only one hot dish served. On these occasions 
Mr. Gallatin led the conversation, which usually 
covered a wide field. His memory was marvel- 
ous, and his personal acquaintance with the 
great men who were developed by the French 
Revolution, emperors and princes, heroes, states- 
men, and men of science, gave to the easy flow 
of his speech the zest of anecdote and the spice 
of epigram. Washington Irving wrote of him, 
after meeting him at dinner, in 1841: ‘ Mr. 
Gallatin was in fine spirits and full of conversa- 
tion. He is upwards of eighty, yet has the 
activity and clearness of mind and gayety- of 
spirits of a young man. How delightful it is to 
see such intellectual and joyous old age : to see 
life running out clear and sparkling to the last 
drop! with such a blessed temperament one 
would be content to linger and spin out the last 
thread of existence.’ ” 


ANNOUNCEMENT.—tThe December 
(Christmas) number of the AZagazine will con- 
tain an article on ‘‘ Christmas in old Virginia,” 
by John Esten Cooke. 








